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“Fast and ‘Slow Curing Zinc Oxides 
with “Captax and Tuads 


N 44 of a series of charts showing a comparison of “FAST” 
oO. and “SLOW” curing zinc oxides with typical accelerators. 
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to the particle size. XX Red 4 shows additional retardation due to its acidity, which also gives 


rise to definite anti-scorch properties. 


(See also Chart No. 13 in The Activator) 
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Progress in X-Ray Research on Rubber 


By George L. Clark 


Professor of Chemistry, University of Illinois 


Discovery of a method by a group of collaborators, which in- 
cluded the author, making it possible to isolate individual 
uniform particles in cellulose, chitin, starch and proteins ob- 
servable under a microscope and identified by x-ray analysis, 
resulted in the conclusion that molecular weights are of the 
order of 500,000. Additional collaboration with the National 
Bureau of Standards determined that the molecular weight 
of rubber was of the same order, although it has not yet been 
possible to completely and successfully isolate such particles 
as exist in these other natural materials. X-ray analysis of 
rubber during a series of tests revealed two new findings, i.e., 
a differentiation between sol rubber and gel rubber, and the 
discovery, by an entirely new technique, of a very large spac- 
ing in gel rubber absent in sol rubber. Important observa- 
tions on rubber fractions and on measurements of large spac- 
ings have been made. The author herein reports current re- 
sults. Final conclusions and definite announcements, when 
detemined, will be presented by Professor Clark in a future 
issue of THE RUBBER AGE.—(EDITOR.) 


on rubber several years ago in which it was dem- 
onstrated that stretched rubber produces a crystal 
fiber diffraction pattern, there has been relatively little 
addition to the knowledge of the structure of rubber from 
the x-ray analysts. In recent months, however, several 
interesting new possibilities have developed, and it is the 
purpose of this brief note to report progress in investiga- 
tions on rubber in this laboratory which may yield new 
information of very considerable interest and importance 
even from the industrial point of view. 
About a year ago it was discovered, in the course of 


| VOLLOWING the original x-ray diffraction research 


1 Washburn, Phys. Rev. 38, 1790 (1931): Smith, Saylor and Wing, National 
Bureau of Standards Journal of Research 10, 479 (1933); Clark, Warren and 
Smith, Science 79, 433 (1934). 


collaborative microscopic and x-ray work, that uniform 
ellipsoidal particles between 1 and 1.5 microns in length 
could be isolated in cellulose, proteins, chitin, and starch. 
These particles are absolutely uniform for any one natural 
product and can be observed even in very young fibers 
or regained from mature fibers by disintegration of 
cementing layers of such substances as pectin in cellulose. 
The molecular weights of these natural products calculated 
upon the assumption that the molecules are just as long 
as the microscopically visible particles are astonishingly 
compatible with values obtained by supercentrifuge analy- 
sis and other methods. These methods have also indicated 
that rubber has a very high molecular weight. This would 
seem to indicate that there may pre-exist in rubber uni- 
form particles of some type analogous to those which are 
so definitely disclosed in the other natural products re- 
ferred to above. 

We have not been successful in isolating such particles 
by preferential solution or removal of a dispersing and 
cementing substance. Whether these ellipsoidal particles 
exist in rubber is questionable, but the discovery of new 
large spacings in unstretched rubber reported in the sub- 
sequent paragraph gives some indication of a bundle or 
larger structural unit than has ever been observed and 
which is much larger than the unit crystal cell which was 
derived directly from the ordinary type of x-ray diffrac- 
tion pattern for stretched rubber. 

At the request of the late Dr. Washburn, a careful pre- 
liminary x-ray diffraction study has been completed on 
samples of rubber fractions prepared at the National Bu- 
reau of Standards by the methods already described.1 The 
results are so interesting, especially in structural differentia- 
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tion between the ether-soluble (sol rubber) and the ether- 
insoluble (gel rubber) hydrocarbons, and in producing 
new data bearing upon the several theories of the struc- 
ture of whole rubber, that it has seemed desirable to record 
very briefly some of the more important observations. 

raw, purified or 
“amorphous” 


recalled that native rubber, 


typical liquid halo or 


it will be 


vulcanized, gives a 
type of diffraction pattern in the unstretched condition, 
which changes to the characteristic crystal fiber pattern 


when the rubber stretched. Upon the basis 
of these facts several theories of the structure of the rub- 
ber hydrocarbon have been proposed: the folded or spiral 
molecules model: the fringe model (bundles of molecular 
chains with frayed ends) ; the flexible and 
the very familiar two-phase model. 


specimen is 


chain model; 


New Observations on Rubber Fractions 


new observations on the fractions are 


The purified total hydrocarbon behaves 


The important 
as follows: (1) 
on stretching exactly 

(2) The 
ever of the characteristic crystal fiber pattern upon stretch- 
The liquid halo is retained 
in proportion 


as previously found for rubber 
sol-rubber fraction produces no evidence what- 
ing even up to 1000 per cent. 
under all conditions, but it becomes broader 
as the percentage of stretch increases (which may be due 
to decreasing particle size). The same results are observed 
in the presence or absence of antioxidants. 

(3) 
per cent. 


The gel-rubber fraction produces easily, above 100 
elongation, the crystal fiber pattern, which is 
quite sharp and for 200 per cent. stretch. The 
liquid halo remains unchanged in width and decreases in 
rystal interferences increase in intensity. 


intense 
intensity as the c 
When, antioxidants are removed and the sheet 
is allowed to stand without vulcanization, it is difficult to 
find crystal interferences even at 400 per cent. elongation. 


however, 


(4) The sol-rubber when vulcanized begins to show 
faint evidence of crystal interferences when stretched 
above 400 per cent., showing that sulfur has produced a 


profound structural effect. Vulcanization was accom- 
plished by the Peachey (vapor cure) method. 

(5) The gel-rubber, vulcanized, gives a fiber pattern at 
250 per cent. elongation. 

The next phase of the investigation of rubber is con- 
with the technique and measurements of very 


unknown previously failure 


cerned 
large spacings* 
to resolve the corresponding interferences oh x-ray dif- 
fraction patterns photographed by ordinary technique. 


because of 


In the course of a very comprehensive study of the 


structure of living nerve*® a very refined x-ray technique 
was developed = Batag it was possible to measure ac- 
curately very large spacings, one of which is 171 A.U. for 
the length of lipoid molecules radially oriented in the my- 
elin sheath. By ordinary x-ray diffraction technique in- 
terferences corresponding to such spacings down to about 
20 A.U. are not resolved from the blackening of the 
photographic film due to the undeflected primary x-ray 
beam. Recourse must be taken, therefore, to the follow- 
ing procedures: 

(1) With a given primary x-ray wave length, usually 
the Ka of copper, decrease pinhole sizes to 0.005 inch, 
increase specimen to film distances from 5 cm. usually 
employed to 20-30 cm., filter the x-ray beam with nickel 


Schaad and Warren, 7. Am. Chem. Soc. 57, 1509 (1935). 


131 (1935) 


* Clark, Parker, 
* Radiology, 25, 
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foil to remove all beam components except the Ka and 
center very small lead beads with extraordinary care over 
the point of impingence on the film of the unabsorbed 
primary beam; (2) increase the x-ray wave length A by 
the use of magnesium or aluminum targets, sin 0 
(2 0 diffraction angle) increases with the value of 
A for a given spacing. 


since 


We have succeeded in improving the technique of both 
methods to such an extent that definite and reproducible 
results are obtained on unsuspected large spacings. In 
addition to the nerve spacing mentioned above, a very 
large periodicity of 440 A.U. along the fiber axis, and one 


of 49.4 A.U, literally, are found in catgut or collagen, a 
lateral spacing of 81 A.U. in keratin, and the most in 


teresting differentiation of all for rubber. 


For the fraction of rubber insoluble in ether, a well 
defined ring corresponding to a spacing of 58 A.U. is 
clearly produced for an unstretched specimen. This ring 
segments into equatorial sickles on stretching indicating, 
of course, that a fundamental side-wise spacing of 58 A.U. 
exists in the structure of unstretched rubber which per- 
sists, with the expected fibering, in the process of stretch- 
rubber, on the other hand, 
whatsoever of any large spacing or of any diffraction in- 
terference at smaller angles than those which have been 
previously observed by the ordinary technique. 


ing. So! gives no indication 


[It would be unsafe at this time to try to derive a com 
plete structural picture of the gel phase of rubber upon 
the basis of this very definite discovery. Certainly it does 
indicate some type of structural periodicity pre-existest in 
unstretched rubber. This spacing and, of course, the x-ray 
interferences are easily affected by milling, oxidation, heat 
treatment, and chemical attack upon the gel rubber, just 
as the 49.4 spacing in catgut is completely removed by 
105° C. Obviously, considerably 
further careful research work, which is now in 
will be required to give the complete significance to this 


simple sterilization at 


progress, 
definite and valuable clue. 


X-Ray Experiments Being Continued 


The technique of examining crystals of rubber, as pre- 
pared by our collaborator, W. Smith, at the National 
Bureau of Standards, by x-ray methods at the low tem- 


peratures required and with the minute amounts of ma 
terial, is one of extreme difficulty and a new attack upon 
the whole problem is now being made with improved ap- 
paratus constructed upon the basis of experience which 
has been gained. One of the complic: itions, of course, is 
the swelling and distortion of the minute clusters of crys- 
tals by the solvent used to protect them. 

Experiments with long wave-length x-rays will continue 
in an investigation of these crystals until satisfactory 
reproducible results have been obtained. A few films 
with definite indications of crystal diffraction spots at 
random already have been photographed. These indicate 
crystallinity but are insufficient for structure analysis. In- 
cidentally, if the length of one of the individual crystal 
rodlets in the nodules is assumed to be the length of a 
rubber hydrocarbon molecule, the value for the molecular 
weight of such a long chain calculated upon this basis 
agrees very favorably with the high values obtained by 
the supercentrifuge and viscosity methods. Whether or 
not this assumption is justified remains to be seen. Def- 
inite results will be reported later subject to approval by 
the Director of the National Bureau of Standards. 
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Latex Comes of Age 


A Summary of the Rapid Advance in the Use of Latex 
Together with a Review of Its Manufacturing Problems 


By M. P. Williams 


This article is a general review of the more important strides 
taken by latex in rubber manufacturing in the past few years. 
The author discusses several factors of importance to manu- 
facturers who contemplate the use of latex. These factors 
include the advantages and disadvantages of latex, selection 
of production method (electrodeposition, spraying or immer- 
sion, etc.). Only brief mention is made of the actual use of 
latex in a variety of finished products. Further and more 
complete details regarding such processes are contained in 
Dr. Royce J. Noble’s book, “Latex in Industry,” to be pub- 
issue of THE RUBBER AGE.—(EDITOR). 


ITHIN the past few years the rubber industry 

has begun to recognize the important place which 

latex is to hold in the future manufacturing of 
its products. Letting our imagination carry us back over 
the difficult path which the pioneers in rubber processing 
have blazed, we find that manufacturing progress has 
slowly but surely arrived at a distinct parting of the ways 
Generally accepted methods are today being closely ana 
lyzed in the light of latex discoveries which conclusively 
show the possibilities of eliminating much manufacturing 
equipment. 

Today the rubber industry is faced with the necessity 
of making decisions as to which of its products shall be 
revamped having in mind the use of latex instead of the 
familiar methods of gum compounding, milling, calender- 
ing of sheets, and molding or curing on forms. An in 
teresting stage has been reached in the fabrication of 
rubber goods. It appears that carefully executed substi- 
tutions of latex for present materials will largely determine 
the industrial security of far sighted manufacturers. 

For approximately one hundred years the mill room in 
its various progressive stages has been the backbone of 
practically every rubber manufacturing venture. It is 
traditional that smoked or acid coagulated sheets of gum 
must be broken down with heavy mills before calendering 
to gauge. Milled rubber stocks have also customarily 
been processed in heated metal molds under hydraulic pres- 
sure for forming and curing to exact reproductions. 





FIGURE 1.—Premier Colloid Mills, such as the one illustrated here, 
are used in compounding latex for emulsifying and paste grinding. 








FIGURE 2.—A ball mill, such as this Baker-Perkins model, may also 
be used in compounding latex for emulsifying and paste grinding. 


Latex demands little from present day mill room pra¢ 
tice for its preparation. In general, the compounding of 
latex requires mixing vats or tubs for the liquid itself, 
colloid and ball mills (Figs. 1 and 2) for emulsifying and 
paste grinding, and suitable mechanical stirring means and 
strainers to combine the different mixtures. 

Such a vast difference in old and new compounding 
rooms is striking. Heavy, noisy, and dust-covered equip 
ment is virtually eliminated by the use of latex in place of 
compounding gum slabs. It has been found, however, 
that latex spatters too easily for factory cleanliness and 
that it dries in unsightly splash marks on everything 
within reach. The reclaiming of this air dried coaglum 
is a special problem in itself and will require much study 
from the by-product angle as the producer increases his 
tonnage of imported latex. 

The various uses to which latex is applied affect the 
factory arrangement considerably. One can easily visu- 
alize a modern plant operating with centralized latex con- 
trol and having stored in numerous vats the particular 
compounds needed for its products. If volume warrants 
and standardized compounds are possible, piping the latex 
is recommended over methods which involve toting and 
trucking even though large containers might be used. 

Latex has been utilized in manufacturing by many 
methods. Among the most common are spreader coating, 
spraying under air pressure, churning and aerating the 
compound, dipping on forms, electrodeposition of rubber 
particles (see Fig. 3), and extrusion into coagulating 
baths. Any one of the above applications calls for manu- 
facturing layouts which would be quite different from 
those in vogue when making use of rubber according to 
common practice. 

When contemplating latex manufacture, there are many 
points to be considered in preparing plans for production 
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such as the convenient storage of raw material, means for 
replenishing used latex without halting production, me- 
chanical occasionally agitating the batches, 
temperature control and air conditioning for efficient 
water removal after treating the article, removal of the 
finished goods from their forms, etc. 


devi es tor 


[here are many problems which crop up from time to 
the latex to greater production and 
f the mix. It appears that coloring 


time as one extends 
increases the volume of the 
and the introduction of the pigments needed will require 
patient research in compounding if dependable and accu- 
rate matching of latex to delicate fabric tints, such as one 
finds in clothing and sportswear, is to be obtained. 

The storage of latex by the manufacturer is quite dif- 
ferent from the warehousing of smoked sheets and their 
allied compounding chemicals. Latex is shipped in tank 
steamers and is.transported inland in railroad tank cars. 
After reaching the factory siding it is generally pumped 
under relatively low air pressure from the cars into large 
reservoirs for storage. A latex handling plant presents 
a study in hydraulics which, although fairly simple at 
present due to the infancy of its industrial life, bids fair 
to become more complicated if the liquid is to be efficiently 
handled during the processing for its many new commer- 
cial applications. All latex piping should be of large size 
and turns should be avoided; the parts making up the 
system must frequently be removed to facilitate cleaning. 

The matter of temperature control is also of consider- 
able importance. When transporting or storing smoked 
sheets or pale crepe temperature has never been of much 
concern; latex, however, requires more supervision as it 
must be transported under extremely varied weather con- 
ditions. From the plantations it is shipped in many in- 
stances to climates which are subject, seasonably, to both 
extreme heat and sub-zero temperatures. Freezing of 
pipes and containers must be avoided; storage therefore, 
should be made inside the heated plant structure itself 
unless provisions for a reasonable temperature control of 
outside tanks can be provided for throughout the year. 

While latex is in storage and before drawing for use 
¥t should be agitated, gently, at frequent intervals. After 
the addition of the compounding ingredients and while be 
ing held for consumption, the mixture is best preserved by 
keeping it from too much contact with the atmosphere in 
order to prevent surface skimming and premature coagula 
tion as this results generally in an irreversible material. All 
storage tanks need cleaning at frequent intervals with 
steam or water and scrubbing with a wire brush helps in 
removing coagulated material 

The drying of latex treated articles before vulcaniza- 
tion would seem to be a very simple operation. Experi- 
ence, however, has shown that the complete removal of 
water under constantly changing conditions of weather 
and other variables, is a link in the manufacturing chain 
which cannot be treated lightly. Fundamentally, all that 
is required is to dry the latex; actually, however, it must 
be done at a rate consistent with the results desired and 
at reasonable cost. 

Most materials when wet, can be dried quickest if 
placed out of doors where the moisture-laden air in their 
immediate vicinity is moved away by air currents. The 
heat of the sun is also a big factor in fast drying. Com- 
mercial latex goods can not be dependent upon the whims 
of nature and so it is necessary to artificially aid the re- 
moval of the water content. Some of the more important 
factors governing the successful drying of latex before 
vulcanization are the following: humidity; removal of 
moisture laden air; time for drying; temperature and 
cooling. 

The humidity of the drying chambers has considerable 
bearing on the speed with which latex-covered articles 





quite a different picture. 
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can be dried, and if dependable results are to be obtained, 
should be kept as constant as possible. Automatic con- 
trol of this variable, although costly, is desirable in many 
instances. 

Circulating means for removing the moist air from the 
immediate vicinity of the article to be dried is of mftch 
help in shortening the time required; too much air pres- 
sure should be avoided as it tends to thin out and flatten 
the skin of latex, leaving the gauge uneven and streaked. 


The matter of temperature for the drying chambers is 
also a very important factor in water removal. If too 
high a temperature is used, particularly at the start of 
the drying operation, a prematurely dried surface skin 
will result and form an air tight seal. If this trapped 
moisture can not escape freely, as the drying continues, 
the previously dried film becomes ruptured and the ap- 
pearance of the completed article is consequently marred 
by blisters and other blemishes during the cure. Uniform- 
ity of surface appearance is difficult to obtain unless care 
is taken to properly apply the correct amount of heat at 
the proper time during the dehydration process. 


Cooling is another factor which must not be neglected 
when drying latex dipped goods in heaters. If the article 
has been subjected to considerable heat during drying, it 
should not be suddenly chilled, as surface contraction and 
other injuries occasionally result. 


Latex is currently being used in the manufacture of 
so many different articles that only a few points of in- 
terest, common to some few commercial applications, can 
be touched upon. A very interesting field for manu- 
facturing development, one which has already shown 
much promise, is the production of sponge rubber materi- 
als from latex froth. Rubber sponge as formerly pro- 
duced was first run from mixing mills or extruders as a 
solid slab of plastic material to which had been previ- 
ously added a suitable “blowing” agent. Molded and 
cured under pressure, the plastic mass became elastic and 
porous through the curing and gasification of its chemical 





FIGURE 3.—A group of industrial articles molded from latex 
by the anode process. Photo, American Anode, Inc. 


components. It was then taken from the mold as rubber 
sponge. Often it was necessary to pass the sponge through 


pressure rolls, back and forth a number of times, in order 


to release the trapped gases from their rubber cells, thus 


giving increased and more uniform porosity to the voids. 


The use of latex in making sponge materials presents 
One successful method simply 
aerates the latex compound by churning and then cures 
it to desired shapes by pouring the froth into molds for 
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vulcanization in much the same manner as molten metals 
are Cast. 

Rubber upholstery for motor cars (Fig. 4) and furni- 
ture is one of the numerous fields opened by the exploita- 
tion of latex as sponge material due to the better quality, 
longer life, and all around improvement in physical char- 
acteristics which this new type of rubber cushioning ap- 
pears to possess. 

Among outstanding processes which have been in suc- 
cessful use for perhaps the longest time is that of tire 
cord immersion in a latex bath. The cord tire develop- 
ment, by replacing fabric tires, gave the public a much 
superior article and at a lower price. The latex bond 
which surrounds the cotton tire cords permits an assembly, 
side by side, of innumerable cotton strands into a solid, 
latex bonded sheet of material. 

Much of the premature wear due to the frictional over- 
lapping of the woven and coated fabric reinforcing has 
thus been eliminated. The latex cord principle will doubt- 
less be applied to the construction of many new products 
and thus find broader use. 

Rubber thread has been made for many years by ma- 
chine cutting fine strands of rubber from a thin, rubber 
sleeve covering a revolving metal drum. Among the 





FIGURE 4.—Three views of a Dunlopillo seat 
cushion adopted on 1935 Greyhound buses. 


latex thread methods which have presented complicated 
manufacturing problems is the well known and commer- 
cially successful extrusion process. Latex is forced 
through a small orifice, after being carefully de-aerated 
to eliminate bubbles, into a coagulating bath which solidi- 
fies the rubber strand into an endless thread. The thread 
is then dried and cured by a more or less continuous 
process. 

The development of covering methods which permit 
fine, silken threads or other fibers to be spun at high 
speed about the coagulated and cured rubber filament, 
has opened a large market to this new material. Latex 
thread gives flexibility to size ranges, enabling a few 
sizes to cover most requirements. Garterless socks, flex- 
ible shoe lacings, gloves, corsets, surgical goods, and 
countless other things are already beckoning to the pro- 
gressive buyer (see Fig. 5). The great variety of uses 











FIGURE 5.—Men’s, women’s and children’s garments made with 
“Lastex” has resulted in a reduced number of required sizes. 


being exploited for latex thread will demand further man- 
ufacturing study by the producer in order that suitable 
performance can dependably be incorporated to meet ex- 
acting specifications. 

Latex can be purchased specifically prepared for a par- 
ticular application and by so doing the uniformity of the 
batch and the difficulties of controlling its stability, color, 
and curing qualities, should be passed along as a definite 
responsibility to the dispenser. 

The rubber manufacturer who adds latex to his list of 
raw materials must bear in mind that preservatives which 
give off irritating fumes should not be used excessively 
as labor efficiency would show a marked drop. Excessive 
damage to the product is certain to result if the workers 
are toiling under annoying conditions. 

The question of which method is preferable, in produc- 
ing latex goods is not an easy one to decide. On one 
hand we find electrodeposition for many products fayored. 
Another group prefers spraying or immersion. It is largely 
a question of how easily the object lends itself to fluid 
application. Wire insulation, or cordage, for example, can 
obviously be latex treated by passing the braided filament 
or rope strands through a latex bath after which the wa- 
ter can easily be removed while the strands are being con- 
veyed vertically and subjected to heat for drying. 

An interesting field is opened for research by the possi 
bility of using pre-vulcanized latex in the process. It has 
been known for some time that the individual particles of 
rubber found in latex may be vulcanized without solidify- 
ing the liquid mass. Pre-vulcanized methods offer some ad- 
vantages over generally accepted procedures as vulcaniza- 
tion takes place before the article is formed; heat on a 
finished object which might be injurious to its component 
materials can thus be avoided. Only the latex itself needs 
factory space for curing so that valuable manufacturing 
area as well as considerable handling of goods can be 
saved which ordinarily would be required by the practice 
of final vulcanization of the entire article. 

Drying of the pre-cured latex leaves vulcanized rub- 
ber which has practically the same characteristics or physi- 
cal performance as heater-cured gum. Just how ex 
tensively this idea of using the pre-cured latex is to be- 
come a part of future production methods is impossible 
to say. Progress in chemical treatment and physical 
handling will undoubtedly give it a more prominent posi- 
tion in the field of latex applications. 
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|! wo New Goodrich Products, One a Solution, the Other the 


ONTINUED experiments in the laboratories of the 
B. F. Goodrich Company have resulted in the recent 
: introduction of two new products made from Koro- 
seal, the synthetic rubber-like material, brought out early 
this year.” Korolac and Korogel. 

The first of these two products Korolac—is a solution 
of Koroseal, and is recommended as a covering for plating 
racks, applied by the user, providing a translucent, corro- 
sion-resisting, tough, inert coating with high dielectric re- 
sistance. Korolac is jelly-like at normal temperatures but 
becomes liquid when heated and in this state is ready for 
rack immersion. It cannot be used on plane surfaces be- 
cause it does not adhere to other materials. 

Korolac is not affected by chrome, nickel, cadmium, zinc, 
copper, brass, silver, or tin plating baths. In connection 
with these plating operations it withstands alkalis, sulfuric 
acid, nitric acid, hydrochloride acid, hydrofluoric acid, 
chromic acid, and water. The film formed is tough and 
elastic and requires severe physical abuse to be damaged. 
sroken film is easily repaired by re-dipping in the Korolac 
solution or by daubing the break with Korolac. 


* These products are 


Instructions on Applying Korolac 


In applying Korolac, racks should be free from grease, 
dirt, salts, or loose metal. They should have no sharp 
edges or corners and all re-entrant angles should be filled. 
For the Korolac bath a vitreous, porcelain, or glass-lined 
vessel (similar in construction to the diagrammatic sketch 
illustrated herewith) is suitable. It should be equipped 
with a heating jacket. The oil used as the heat transfer 
medium is in turn heated with steam coils. A cover, coated 
like the heating vessel, is required to prevent loss of solvent 
while dipping is not actually being performed. 

A temperature of 230° to 250° F. is generally required 
to bring Korolac into dipping condition. It must not be 
heated in contact with any metal since this results in a 
chemical change which makes it solidify so that it is un- 
suitable for further use. Dipping cold plating racks of 
any metal does not result in this change due to the fact 
that Korolac chills on the cold metal. It is recommended 
that plating racks be given four dips in Korolac which 
will result in a dry film thickness of .005 to .012 inches. 

As the dipping tank empties the addition of more Koro- 
lac is the only attention required. When the addition of 
some solvent seems necessary, commercial thinners, such 
as alcohol, gasoline, or benzol, should not be used. A 
special thinner has been prepared by Goodrich for such 
cases. For the removal of a solvent contained in Korolac 
before racks are put in service it is recommended that the 
racks be dried in an air oven at 150° F., allowing about 
forty-five minutes between coats in the case where a large 
number of racks are to be coated. The racks should be 
allowed to dry for at least eight hours in the oven after the 
last dip before being placed in service 
Rupser Acer. 


* See the February, 1935, issue of Tue 


Jelly Form, of Koroseal, the Synthetic Rubber-like Material 





















Goodrich recommends that users of Korolac make their own 
dipping tanks similar to the construction depicted here. 


The dipping room should be well ventilated in the same 
manner as when using a toxic and inflammable paint, since 
the vapors from the Korolac bath are somewhat of this 
order. If convenient the dipping and drying should be 
done under hoods. The fumes or vapors are non-corro- 
sive and therefore special corrosion-resisting alloys are not 
necessary for the ventilating system. 


Characteristics of Korogel Forms 


Several forms of Korogel, the other new Koroseal prod- 
uct, each of a specific compound, have also been introduced 
by Goodrich. Korogel is the jelly form of Koroseal. It 
is primarily a material for making flexible molds used in 
casting plaster of Paris, Keene’s cement, Portland cement, 
Hydrocal, or other types of synthetic stone. It replaces 
glue-gelatin normally used for this purpose and is said 
to have superior properties. 

Korogel can be re-melted and used over again in the 
same manner as glue-gelatin. Korogel molds will not dry 
out and are not affected by atmospheric temperatures. 
They reproduce fine details. Although Korogel replaces 
glue-gelatin the procedure in handling it is somewhat dif- 
ferent from that followed in handling glue. 

Koroseal, and its products, are said to be superior to 
rubber for the manufacture of a number of products other 
than those described, and to possess even greater flexing 
strength than rubber. 
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Petroleum Solvents and Naphthas 





A discussion of the Properties and Characteristics of 
Petroleum Solvents and Naphthas Together with Their Uses 


By E. M. 


Toby, Jr. 


Manager, Naphtha Division, American Mineral Spirits Co. 


for many different purposes in the different branches 

of the rubber industry, but of the many raw materi- 
als used in this great industry, it is doubted if any are less 
understood. The development of the petroleum naphtha 
and solvent industry has kept pace with the rubber indus- 
try, but so gradual has been its advance, and probably so 
insignificant to the rubber industry, that the majority of 
manufacturers probably still regard it as being in its 
swaddling clothes. It is possible that for this reason many 
have not taken advantage of some of the more recent ad- 
vances made in this field. 

Even as late as five to ten years ago the possibilities of 
securing a passable naphtha or solvent were poor—and 
there were no possibilities of obtaining a naphtha espe- 
cially designed to suit individual manufacturing require- 
ments. In those days naphthas were “nuisance” products, 
hated by refinery superintendents and a bother to the sales 
organization. Specifications were very general, and the 
consumer was forced to take the available naphthas 
whether he liked them or not—in fact he had little or no 
voice in the matter. Materials in those days often did not 
meet the then existing general specifications and there was 
no hope of consistent shipments, even from the same sup- 
plier. 

Today the story is totally different. The once indiffer- 
ent refiners are now devoting whole refineries, or separate 
units of larger refineries, to the manufacture of naphthas 
or solvents. Naphthas and solvents can be made to the 
most exacting individual specifications, suiting each spe- 
cific need as required. Shipments today from the same 
refinery can check past shipments, in all specifications, 
with an almost unbelievable consistency. The “take it or 
leave it” attitude has disappeared, the consumer must be 
pleased and the majority of the suppliers have so equipped 
their sales force that they are equipped to interpret the 
consumers’ needs and to supply them with materials to 
suit their most exacting specifications. 


Pres: )LEUM solvents and naphthas are widely used 


Differences in Crude Oils 


To know definitely just what is meant when we speak 
of petroleum naphthas and solvents, let us briefly review 
the chemistry of petroleum (crude oil) and the manufac- 
ture of naphthas and solvents therefrom. 

The term naphtha is often wrongfully used, the gen- 
erally accepted definition of a naphtha being,—any closely 
ractionated cut of petroleum having an end point of be- 
low 510° F. Naphthas are distilled from crude oil, by 
conventional distillation methods, into different boiling 
fractions as desired, and chemically treated to varying 
legrees of purity, the method and degree of treatment be- 


-‘ Normal Hexane 


ing determined by the ultimate use in view for the naphtha. 

No two crude oils are alike, each crude oil being prin- 
cipally a mixture of hydrocarbons of different boiling 
points. One crude oil will differ from another in the 
nature of these hydrocarbons and the relative percentages 
of these hydrocarbons present. The different chemical 
compositions of these hydrocarbons will result in wide 
physical differences between the crude oils and all prod- 
ucts derived therefrom. Crude oils are classified in ge- 
ographical terms as crude oils from one field vary greatly 
from crude oils from far removed fields. 


Hydrocarbons Found in Petroleum 


The principal hydrocarbons found in petroleum are the 
Paraffins (C,Hen—2), the Olefins (C,Ha,), Naphthenes 
or cycloparaffins (CyNon) and Aromatics (CpaHon_¢). 
Less common constituents of petroleum are the Diolefins 
(CyHon—2), Olefineacetylenes (C,Hen—4), Olefine Ter- 
penes (CyaHon—4), Diacetylenes (C,Ho»_¢) and Triole- 
fines (CnaHon_¢). The light fractions of most crude oils 
are paraffinic in character, Pennsylvania crudes being 
possibly the most paraffinic of all crude oils. 

After the different fractions are removed from crude 
oil, the bottoms of this process are subjected to cracking 
(effect of high heat and pressures) which increases the 
olefine content of the naphtha. It is for this reason that 
cracked naphthas are very unsuitable as the olefins impart 
an obnoxious odor to the solvents and make them color 
unstable and cause the precipitation of a shellac-like gum. 

Petroleum rubber solvents boil in the range of from 
90° F. to 400° F., the following hydrocarbons falling in 
this range, and being the principal constituents of these 
rubber solvents : 
Normal Pentane 
Amylene 
Tertiary Hexane 
Di-isopropyl 
Iso Hexane 


Normal Octane 
Cyclo octane 
Normal nonane 
Nonylene 
Decaylene 
Normal decane 
Undecane 

Some of these fractions are fractionated to almost con- 
stant boiling hydrocarbons and their use is now increasing 
for special purposes in the rubber industry. Once the de- 
sired fraction is distilled, it must be chemically treated to 
insure the removal, or transformation, of any components 
that might harmfully affect materials with which the fin- 
ished solvent might come in contact. 

The principal reagent for the treatment of naphthas is 
sulfuric acid, with consequent neutralization with caustic 


soda or soda ash. A quantity of from 1 to 5 pounds per 
barrel is used for treatment, 93 to 98% acid being used for 


Iso Heptane 
Heptylene 
Normal Heptane 
Di-isolutyl 
Iso-octane 
Cycloheptane 


Cycle Hexane Acetylene 
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this treating, and occasional fuming acid with as much as 
20% added SOz being used. Sulfuric acid will remove 
all nitrogen compounds from the oil, weak acid being 
sufficient for this. 

Principal of the compounds to be removed or converted 
are the sulfur compounds. Some sulfur compounds pres- 
ent in naphtha, in addition to elementary sulfur, are 

mercaptans, hydrogen sulphide, alkyl sulfate, sulfuric 
acids, alkyl sulfides, carbon disulfide, sulfoxides, sulphenes 
and thiophenes. Sulfuric acids of various concentration 
have ability to react with aromatics and olefins and they 


may be removed accordingly. 
Objectionable Sulfur Compounds 


The mercaptans or thio alcohols are the most objection 
able of all sulfur compounds present in naphtha. They 
are primarily responsible for the familiar “onion smell” 
present in some naphthas, which therefore may be con 
sidered as poorly treated or untreated naphthas, as the 
removal or conversion of the mercaptans is not an impos 
sible problem. The removal of these mercaptans or their 
conversion to alkyl sulfides is known as “sweetening” and 
some of the more widely used sweetening processes are as 
follows: 

Sodium Plumbite (Doctor treatment ) 
Lead Sulfide 

Sodium Hypochlorite 

Calcium Hypochlorite 

Chlorine 


reduction of total sulfur is also a necessity, some 


i 


The 

of the methods used for 
Sulfuric Acid. 
Aluminum Chloride 
Activated Aluminum. 
Metallic Zinc. 
Mercuric Salts. 
Metallic Mercury. 


Metallic Sodium. 


reduction follow: 


The presence of sulfur, or sulfur compounds in naphtha 
is very disturbing, and great care should be taken in the 
treatment of naphthas for sulfur removal, or for the con 
version into harmless sulfur compounds. 

Modern refineries generally use the following control 
tests on naphthas:—Gravity, Distillation, Drying time, 
Neutrality of Residue, Odor and Color of Residue, Flash 
Point, Doctor Test, Corrosion, Color, Percentage of sul 
fur, Vapor Undissolved Water, 
Viscosity, Odor, Greasy Kauri Butanol Sol 
vency, Linseed Oil Reduction Ratio, Nitrocellulose Tol 
Dimethyl sulfate number, etc 


Pressure, Presence of 


Residue, 


erance, Aniline Point, 
To the rubber technician, the following of these tests 
are most important 
In processing when 
and when grease free drying is important, the Greasy 
Residue test shows the presence of any slow drying tail 
fractions that fail to with the more volatile 
front portions of the It is possible that such 
fractions might be present in such a negligible amount that 
they would not show up in the distillation curve, and yet 


rapid drying solvent is employed, 


evaporate 
solvent. 


might cause trouble in use. 

The distillation test is carried out by A.S.T.M. proced 
ure but unless correctly interpreted is often a false index 
as to the actual drying properties of a naphtha. The whole 
distillation curve should be taken into consideration, not 
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only the initial boiling point and the dry or end point as is 
often done. The distillation curve of a naphtha is hard to 
interpret in terms of plant performance as it reports the 
distillation of the naphtha under arbitrarily set conditions. 

The drying time is of the utmost importance and this 
test is sadly in need of standardization. We employ the 
AMSCO Evaporometer, which gives trustworthy relative 
results, when comparing solvents. Chart No. 1 shows the 
more common rubber solvents compared to Butyl Acetate 
which is employed as a standard. When discussing the 
evaporation of a petroleum product, it must be remem 
bered that we are not dealing with a constant boiling com- 
pound but with a series of such compounds. Therefore 
the complete evaporation curve should be studied, not 
just the total evaporation time. The average boiling point 
of a naphtha, as determined from its distillation curve, is a 
reliable index as to the relative drying properties of a 
naphtha, when comparing it with other naphthas. Chart 
No. 1 shows the evaporation curves of some of the more 
common rubber solvents, both petroleum and coal tar. 

The odor is of great importance to manufacturers and 
is closely related to the doctor test, and the percentage of 
sulfur present. The doctor test is a qualitative test to 
show the presence of mercaptans and parallels the doctor 
(sodium plumbite) method of treatment employed in the 
refinery. The presence of any mercaptans impart a very 
characteristic, and very foul, odor to the naphtha. The 
presence of other sulfur compounds also injure the odor 
of the naphtha and their presence is detected by the total 
sulfur content of the naphtha. 

Those manufacturers working with the more volatile 
solvents are beginning to realize the importance of vapor 
pressure tests. In the future we will see this test gradu 
ally replacing the initial boiling point specifications, as 
maximum vapor pressure specifications would naturally 
limit the initial boiling point. 


Solvency Tests on Naphthas 


The solvency tests on naphthas are proving more and 
more of interest to petroleum technicians interested in 
products for the rubber industry. Of all of the tests 
used, it is probable that the aniline point is the most con 
venient test and the most significant. The lower the 
aniline point, the better the cutting power of the naphtha 
The chemical composition of naphthas, as indicated by 
these solvency tests, is being recognized more and more. 

In the past, the physical properties of petroleum sol 
vents have been taken fully into consideration but too little 
attention has been paid to their chemical composition and 
its relationship to the ultimate use of the naphthas. 

Naphthas are generally specified by distillation rang 
but this is fast being supplanted by drying time specifica 
tions. Once a user settles upon what drying fraction h« 
wants, then the other specifications must be set forth, 
some of which are limited by the drying time specifica 
tion itself, whereas others are independent of this pat 
ticular property. 

[In this day and age, generally all naphthas furnishe 
by reputable concerns are free from water, are docto 
sweet and pass A.S.T.M. and full distillation corrosior 
tests. 

The specific gravity, of course, varies with the distilla 
tion range and it is also a function of a chemical composi 
tion of the naphtha. Paraffine hydrocarbons have a ver 
low ratio of specific gravity to distillation range. Naph 
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enes have a higher ratio of specific gravity and aromatic 
ydrocarbons have a very high ratio of specific gravity 
distillation range. This difference is very marked and 
reflected in the A.P.I. gravity, which is a function of 
the specific gravity. An extreme example would be in 
ie case of benzol substitutes, which have a distillation 
inge of approximately 140° to 220° F. Such a material 
ade from a Mid-Continent crude, which is paraffenic 

character, would have an A.P.I. gravity of about 70/71 
(.7022—.6988) whereas the same product specially pre- 
pared from a high solvency crude would have an A.P.I. 
gravity of 66.0° or a specific gravity of .7165. 

In addition to naphthas from crude oil, some light 
fractions are refined from casinghead gasoline, which is 
derived from the wet natural gasoline originating from 
the wells. This material is also known as “natural” gaso- 
line. 

Butane, boiling at 14° F. 

Pentane, boiling at 96° F. (Actually 82° to 100° F.) 
are taken from natural gasoline but have no application 
in rubber. 

Normal hexane (140°-156° F.), 

Normal heptane (194°-212° F.) 

Mixed heptane (117°-239° F.), 

Mixed Octanes (212°-284° F.) 
are also derived from natural gasoline and may be applied 
where fast drying, closely fractionated naphtha without 
greasy residues are necessary. 

The petroleum ethers (86°-140° F. and 104°-167° F.) 
are also fast drying naphthas, but with wider ranges, 
which may be used when speedy drying is necessary. 


The “Regular Run” of Naphthas 


We will now discuss the more regular run of naphthas 
that are better known to the trade. The necessity of re- 
placing Benzol was soon noted by the manufacturers of 
petroleum solvents. Two general types of solvents are 
now popular, the most popular being “Rubber Solvent” 
boiling in the range of 100/300. This is the cheapest of 
petroleum Benzol replacements and today some grades 
have as close a boiling range as 110/270. A closer frac- 
tionated, faster drying replacement is the more costly 
special fractions having ranges at 140/200 and 140/220. 
This closer fraction eliminates the possibility of a rubber 
cement skinning, resulting in the entrapment of portions 
of the naphtha that cannot work to the surface. This 
will result in bubbles, pinholing, soft spots, faulty adhe- 
sion, etc. While eliminating these faults, the low end 
point will eliminate tacky drying. A very fast drying 
rubber solvent has a range of 100° to 210° F. 

The 140/220 fraction is also excellent as a curing sol 
vent, some suggested formulas being 

50% Carbon Bisulfide 

50% Curing Solvent 

1% Sulfuryl Chloride 
ie 

50% Carbon Tetrachloride 

50% Curing Solvent 

1% Sulfuryl Chloride 

Following these Benzol replacements in drying time 

me the Toluol replacements, having as a rule distilla 
tion ranges of 175/225° F., or on newer specifications, 
205/265° F. This fraction is used principally in the man 
ufacture of lacquers but has some applications in rub- 

r cement where a solvent having a slower drying time 

ian Benzoi is necessary. 

































































CHART I. 


Key: (1) Benzol Replacement; (2) Regular Rubber Solvent; 
(3) Benzol; (4) Toluol Replacement; (5) Toluol; (6) Close 
Cut Dipping Solvent; (7) Xylol; (8) High Flash Rubber Solvent. 


We now come to dipping cement naphthas and here we 
find a very wide divergence in specifications. These ma- 
terials are also known as V.M.&P. (Varnishmakers and 
Painters) Naphtha and some of the older standard speci- 
fications are 180-360, 200-340, 190-325, 200-300. 

The more modern specifications on material of this type 
call for specifications of 230/300. The high initial elim- 
inates undue volatility, with losses in dipping vats, gives 
slower set up on the molds and gives good flowing quali- 
ties to the cement. The low end point retains the fast 
end drying qualities of the naphtha. 

Very few naphthas with ranges above these heretofore 
discussed are of major interest to the rubber industry but 
[ will review the more standard specifications briefly. 

More slower drying than the dipping solvents are the 
Xylol replaceinents boiling in general between 280/360 
F. These naphthas have a Tag closed cup flash of over 
80° F. and do not need the red label in interstate com- 
merce. These naphthas have a drying time intermediate 
between V.M.&P. Naphthas and mineral spirits. 

Next in drying order are the mineral spirits which are 
in general those naphthas having a Tag closed cup flash of 
over 100° F. The most general specification is 300/410 
F. but there are some faster drying fractions with the 
same flash point but distilling between 310-250° F. Slower 
drying mineral spirits are available with ranges of 300/425, 
325/410, and 360/410. The latter two materials have flash 
points of 115° and 140° F. respectively. 

Still slower drying naphthas are available having dis 
tillations of 360/460° F. and 360/480° F. These materi- 
als have a flash point of over 140° F. and are used in 
special instances in the place of kerosene, where the 
greasy tails of kerosene would prove harmful. 

Of the naphthas of different chemical composition, that 
is those made in an unconventional manner, we may list 
the following : 

Hydrogenated Naphthas 

Edelanu Process Naphthas 

Special Naphthenic Base Naphthas 
Hydrogenated Naphthas are in reality naphthas produced 
from oil that have been very severely cracked in the vapor 
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phase, and to whicl has been added in the pres 


ence of a catalyst 
Edelanu naphthas are naphthas extracted from high 


and aromatic base oils by liquid sulfur di 


The sulfur dioxide exerts 


these products. 


naphtheni 


oxide at low temperatures. 


preferential solubility fo 


These two types of naphthas are but little different in 


industr 


properties for most ies and for our purpose we will 
take an Edelanu Naphtha as an example of the two. The 
special naphthenic base naphthas come but from one iso 
lated and unexplained crude oil field and are especially 
processed to increase their naphthenic and aromatic con- 


tent 
Problem of Proper Specifications 


Of the many uses for petroleum solvents, there exists 
in the dipped rubber goods industry probably more di 
versity of opinion as to proper specifications than in any 
other Many reasons contribute to these differences in 
opinion 

While many of the difficulties encountered in the dip 
ping room might correctly be traced to the use of naphtha 
of improper specifications, there also are many other 
causes for poor results. Among these may be listed: 


1.—Over-milling or under-milling of rubber. 


2.—Poor atmospheric conditions in the room. 

3.—Insufficient or poor screening of windows, doors, 
etc., allowing the entrance of bugs, mosquitoes, 
etc. 

4.—Carelessness on the part of dippers, allowing 
forms to bump in handling. 

5.—Too much or not enough time in dipping. 

6.—Too much or not enough time between dips. 

7.—Vibration of cement tanks. 

8.— Irregular control of temperature. 


9—Not allowing enough time for tanks to settle. 


; 


time of the cement on the forms 


conditions and 


Granting that drying 
sensitive to atmospheric 


is extremely 
this is quite generally conceded), it 


changes thereof (and 
is obvious why so many differences in opinion exist as to 
the right boiling range of the naphtha to be used. Each 


plant owner believes his problem to be entirely different 


from that of his neighbor, and it is further obvious that 
he is more or less correct. 
\s a result we see in use today in these plants naphthas 


ranging in initial boiling point from 180 * to 240° F 


I 
and in A.S.T.M. end point from 290° F. to 380° F. 

For the modern dipped goods plant, maintaining a room 
temperature of about 100° F., the naphtha producing best 
results in making household and physician’s gloves as well 
as toy balloons, has been found to carry an initial boiling 


point of about 215 |] and A.S.T.M. end point of about 


315° F. For heavy electrician’s gloves, the initial boiling 
point should be about the same but the end point about 
340° F. Some manufacturers go as high as 360° F. 


the industry who believe a summer 
If room tem 


There are those in 
and a winter Sper ification should be used. 
perature is properly controlled it is obvious that two speci 
fications are unnec« y. In fact, it is natural to assume 
far better results would be obtained by the use of only 

the dipper would soon become 


sary 


one specification, SINCE 
proficient in timing all phases of the dipping operation. 
uniform the cement vehicle from 
the results obtained. 


In other words, the more 
month to month, the better will be 
However, the manutacturer of dipped rubber goods who 
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is not fortunate enough to own a modetn plant may fi 
it advisable to use a naphtha in the summer months carry 
ing an end point of from 20° to 40° higher than th 
naphtha he uses during the winter months. 

The average manufacturer of dipped rubber goods 
not inclined to investigate the claims made by a refine 
for an improved naphtha. Down through the years, h 
has become accustomed to seconds and rejects runnin 
from 5% to as high as 25%. He considers this loss no 
mal and thus is created the laissez faire attitude. It 
inconvenient for him to make a plant test of a new napl 
tha, and he goes along taking unnecessary losses fron 
month to month. 

An exception to this general attitude is recalled in th 
case of a large manufacturer of household and physician’ 
gloves in Ohio. For years he had been using a naphth: 
with a boiling range of 225°/360°. A technician called 
many times at this plant before arranging for practical 
plant tests of a naphtha having a boiling range of 
215°/315°. Temperature control in this plant was ex 
cellent, but still the manufacturer had continued to us 
the same naphtha specifications which had been in us 
As a result of experimenting with this new 
as compared 
lower, they 
Only a few 


many years. 
specification, having a boiling range of 100 
with the old of 135°, and an end point 45 
have since adopted the new specification. 
weeks ago, the plant superintendent and chemist made 
the statement that seconds and rejects had been materiall\ 
reduced in addition to speeding up the drying time. 

All crude oil contains at least a slight percentage of sul 
fur. In working with pigments, to avoid color streaks, the 
cement making naphtha should be perfectly free of this 
trouble maker. The refiner interested in supplying the 
dipped goods industry with the best available product will 
take unusual precautions to eliminate every trace of this 
source of trouble. The employment at the refinery of th 
proper method of treatment will not only accomplish this 
desired result, but will also result in the production of 
naphthas quite free from objectionable odors which might 
be carried into the finished article. 


Importance of Ventilation Systems 


Probably the most important factor is the ventilation 
The more up-to-date plants have adequate ai: 
intakes, humidifiers, heating coils, dehumidifiers, distrib 
uting systems and exhaust vents, and all must be in perfect 
In one plant, 


system. 


working order to produce the best results. 
for instance, it was found that a good bit of trouble was 
due to naphtha blisters and that they were obtaining their 
intake air from a basement room which was not open to 
the outside. This, in effect, created a vacuum in the dip 
ping room and the lower barometric pressure caused 
vaporization of the light ends in the naphtha. 

Some of the manufacturers indulge in the practice of 
buying naphthas with too low an initial boiling point, and 
after mixing allow the cement to age or settle for about on 
This process permits the escape of most light ends 
somewhat wasteful 


week. 
and as you will readily observe is 
but there is a general feeling that aging is beneficial for 
practically all of the cements. 

Some of the manufacturers filter their cements before 
aging. This is usually accomplished simply by passing 
the cement through a 60 to 100 mesh screen and this re- 
moves dirt, wood particles, lumps, etc., which occur in 
(Continued on page 90) 
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Conveying Dunlopillo Molds 


System of Belt and Pallet Conveyors, Connected by 
Roller Curve, Used to Carry Molds to Hot Water Tank 


By C. S. McChesney’ and H. E. Elden’ 


In Cooperation with 


M. J. Anderson® 


O overcome the peculiar problems met in the manu- 
facture of Dunlopillo cellular rubber cushions at 
the Dunlop factory in Buffalo, New York, a special 

system of conveying equipment was designed. Not only do 
the molds in which the rubber froth is poured have to 
move forward to the hot water tank at a certain set speed, 
but they also must move with as little vibration as pos- 
sible in order not to disturb the gelling of the froth, 

The manufacturing of Dunlopillo cushions, as is well 
known in the rubber industry, is briefly as follows: Vul- 
canizing agents and compounding materials are added to 
60 per cent latex to which ammonia has previously been 
added as a preservative. This mixture is continuously 
agitated until thoroughly mixed in 2,000 gal. mixes. A 
given quantity of this mixture is weighed, and to it is 
added a small amount of a froth producing agent. This 
mixture is beaten into a froth by means of a double mixer 
equipped with a special whip. The ratio of the volume 
of air to latex compound is controlled by the time of 
frothing, and is varied according to the density required 
in the final product. At the end of the frothing time, a 
small quantity of a gelling agent is added, which, after a 
time interval of 10 minutes, will cause the froth to set to 
a gel-like formation consisting of countless intercon- 
nected air cells which provide complete porosity. 

This froth is poured into the molds directly after the 
frothing operation so that a gellation of the froth will 
occur in the molds, thereby forming the final shape of 
the product with the vertical cavities. As the froth is 
fluid when poured, complicated and deep molds of any 
structure or design may be easily filled. The molds which 
have been placed on a belt conveyor prior to the pouring 
operation travel a distance of 97 feet in 26 minutes to a 
~ 1 Supt., Engineering Division, Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., Buffalo. 


echnical Manager, Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., Buffal 
Chief Engineer, Mathews Conveyor Co., Ellwood City, Pa. 
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FIGURE 1.—This view shows the roller curve connecting the 
discharge end of the cold water tank with the belt conveyor. 





FIGURE 2.—A 180° chain driven live roller curve is 
used to connect the hot water tank and belt conveyor. 


roller chain, steel pallet conveyor which runs through a 
tank of hot water. 

During this handling of the molds it is necessary that 
vibrations be kept to a minimum, in order to prevent a 
breakdown of the froth during the gellation. Both the 
belt and pallet (tank) conveyors are fitted with variable 
speed drive transmissions. The belt conveyor has an ap- 
proximate speed of 1.2 to 6 feet per minute. The pallet 
conveyor used for conveying molds through the hot water 
tank for the purpose of setting the mold runs at an ap- 
proximate variable speed of .5 to 2.5 feet per minute. 
Molds on this conveyor pass through hot water main- 
tained at a temperature of 205° F. Total immersion is 60 
minutes, during which time the product is vulcanized. 

The system of conveyors used is arranged in the form 
of a loop (Fig. 1). The connection between the belt con- 
veyer and the tank conveyor is made by a Mathews 180 
degree chain-driven live roller curve, which makes use 
of tapered steel rollers. These convey the molds radially 
during their travel from the belt to entrance of hot water 
tank (Fig. 2). 

As the molds emerge from the discharge end of the 
tank they are conveyed onto a 33-inch table of roller 
conveyor where the lids of molds are opened and the 
product removed, the empty molds continuing on con- 
veyors to a tank of cold water. As the molds come from 
the tank of cold water, they are air dried, lubricated, and 
again started on the cycle of manufacturing process. 

The connecting link between the discharge end of the 
cold water tank and the belt conveyor mentioned above 
consists of a 180° roller conveyor curve (Fig. 1) set at 
a grade so as to convey empty molds by gravity. The 
molds conveyed range in size from 12”x12” to 60” x 
36” x 12” high and weigh up to 500 lbs. each. 








Petroleum Solvents and Naphthas 






















































( yniv rom page &&) 
rude and milled rubber Such processing usually r 
quires about 15 ] yout 300 gallons of ce 
[he more advanced manufacturers, of course, us¢ 
chanical dipping apparatus and for this reason obta 
much better results than ie olde hand dipped articles 
[his factor is tied up somewhat with the design of th 
torm and the principal difhculty encountered 1s the forma 
tion of air blisters which occur through the occlusion of : 
tiny particl ot air on the first section of the form as 1 
penetrates the cement Chis never occurs on the first dip 


where the raw form encounters the cement but does not 
on succeeding dips. These air blisters 


occur frequently 


strings snapping back to the 
} 


cement 
withdrawn from the tank and the 
time is not allowed between dips, be 


are also caused by 


form as it is ey are also 
formed if sufficient 
cause when the cement drips from the wet form it usually 
causes air bubbles in the cement tank and these take quit 


| 1 


some time to break 


In general, defections due to blisters run about 15% 
of the forms proc sed and it has been estimated roughly 
that 85% of them are air blisters and the rest naphtha 
blisters. Naphtha blisters, of course, are caused by skin 
drying of the cement. The rate of dipping must also be 
uniform and after the forms have been dipped the racks 
are turned upside down at regular intervals to permit the 
cement to flow out on the forms uniformly. 

It is the obligation of the refiner to the manufactur: 
that he supply a naphtha uniform in all particulars month 
in and month out. Initial and end points should not vary 
more than four or five degrees. Good solvent power shou. 
be uniform which will result in constant viscosity of the 
rvations should be made 


cement. Periodic plant 
jointly by the dipped goods manufacturer and the refinery 
tudying conditions found in each in 


obs 


representative. By s 
dividual plant, and by the close cooperation of the dipped 
goods manufacturer with the naphtha refiner, it not only 
is possible but entirely probable that ways and means will 


be found to eliminate or greatly reduce the expensive heat 


blisters, tank blisters, streaking, and other costly con 
tributing factors 

” or ‘ . : . 

[The writer thanks Mr. M. A. Williams and Mr. R 


assistance in preparing this article. ] 
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Rubber Manufacturing in India 


UBBER manufacturing activities in India have been 

increasing at a rapid rate in the past few years, ac 
cording to American Trade Commissioner George C. How 
ard, at Calcutta. Bata is producing about 20,000 pairs 
of rubber footwear daily in its Indian factory, while nu 
merous small Indian enterprises are collectively producing 
approximately 30,000 additional pairs daily. One of these 
concerns is the Supreme Rubber Company, of Bombay, 
with 1,500 pairs daily. 

A bicycle and carriage tire factory at Karachi, known 
as the Lakshmi Rubber Works, has a capacity of 1,000 
tires daily, while three small units in Rangoon are making 

use in rice mills and are said to be using 
about 1,000 pounds of rubber per month. The recently 
opened Travancore State Rubber Factory, at Travandrum, 
is manufacturing tires, hose, waterproof clothing and toys. 
[wo tire retreading plants are also in operation, one in 


a Capac ty OT 


rubber goods for 





7 a ey ; Bomba 





Calcutta 
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Schrader Tire Inflation System 
A SYSTEM providing a means whereby the pneumatie 


tire pressures of any vehicle may be gauged or con 
trolled from the body of the vehicle has been developed 
yy the A. Schrader’s Son Division of the Scovill Manu- 
facturing Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. The system hinges 
on a rotating pressure joint attached or built into the wheel 
hub of the vehicle permitting tubular leads to interconnect 
the mouth of the tire’s inner tubes with tanks, 
gauges, pumps, 


regulators or alarms carried in the vehicle 
body. The operator knows the tire pressure at 


‘ 
} 


valve 


all times 
and may increase or decrease it at will, either manually or 
mechanically depending on the control system installed. 





Schrader rotating joint connected to rear wheels 


The rotating joint which forms the major unit of the 
Schrader running or continuous inflation system consists 
of an impervious flexible diaphragm of self-lubricating 
material held tightly against a lapped steel insert seat 


and the air pressure tends to hold it more securely 
against possible leakage. The entire unit replaces the 


present hub caps, or may be more intimately built with 
the hub construction 
wheels of a 


connection from the rear 


In making a 
IS necessary only to provide a flexible 


car to the body it 
hose or tubing between the joint and a fixed point on the 
car structure, providing adequate slack for all motion 
lwo methods have been found satisfactory by Schrader 
for making connections to front wheels, one being an 
internal method whereby the air is piped through a drilled 
hole in the axle forging to a connection on the innet 
part of the forging, the other bridges around the wheel 
with a strong metal tube secured to the spindle ‘lexibli 
hose is used in both methods for terminal connections 
Many methods of handling tire pressure may be installed 
once the connection between the rotating wheel and cat 
body has been successfully accomplished 


Metolglaz Dipping Forms 


, & ) meet a growing demand for balloon dipping forms 
in novel and intricate shapes, Process Molds, Inc., 

Fort Wayne, Indiana, have developed a new type of dip 
ping form known as Metolglaz. These forms are base 
on a new alloy of featherweight, and are said by the manu 
facturer to be economically produced in intricate shape ~ 
When extremely hard service is encountered Metolgla 
forms are given a which them a glas 
hard surface 


gives 


treatment 
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Ovac—A New Accelerator 


PECIFICALLY developed for tire treads to meet se- 
.J vere service conditions, a- new accelerator, named 
Ovac, has been introduced by the Naugatuck Chemical 
Division of the United States Rubber Products, Inc., New 
York City. It is a blend of the thiazole derivatives of two 
specially selected aldehyde-amines, and is recommended 
for use in connection with a small proportion of T-J-B, 
an anti-scorch and anti-oxidant, which reduces persistence 
and overcuring. A combination of 0.875 part of Ovac and 
0.125 of T-J-B is recommended. 

It is not necessary, according to Naugatuck Chemical, 
to change other parts of the tire in order to use an Ovac 
tread. It is said to have accelerating strength comparable 
to that of the accelerators at present in general use; to be 
compatible with thiazole, aldehyde-amine and other accel- 
erators when present in adjacent stocks; and to cause less 
stiffening after the regular cure. It is a light yellow 
powder, with a specific gravity of 1.40 and a softening 
range of 90° to 95° C. T-J-B is a brown powder. 

While Ovac is especially designed for a tread accelerator 
it is said to give good results in all types of vulcanization— 
mold, air or steam cures. It may be used with and with- 
out T-J-B. 


“RPA No. 1” 
FFs )D of producing rubber of any desired plas- 


ticity without the use of softeners, which swell the 
rubber and detract from its quality, has been made possible 
by the introduction of a rubber peptizing agent, briefly 
known as “RPA No. 1,” by the Rubber Chemicals Division 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Wilmington, 
Delaware. The new product, discovered by Messrs. Wil- 
liams and Smith of the DuPont research staff, is the zinc 
chloride double salt of phenyl hydrazine, a finely divided 
solid. It has a specific gravity of 1.095. According to 
DuPont it is equal to pheny] hydrazine when used on a 
molecular basis. It is a non-volatile solid overcoming the 
objectionable toxicity and volatility of straight phenyl 
hydrazine, and is safe to handle. 

Laboratory tests conducted with No. 1 ribbed smoked 
sheets, in which the “RPA No. 1” was added to 1500 
grams of rubber on an 8 x 18” mill with rolls maintained 
at 70° C. in accordance with the following milling speci- 
fication 

0 min.—Add rubber 

6 min.—Add “RPA No. 1” 
8 min.—Start cutting 

12 min.—Off 


resulted in the conclusions that the increase in softness is 
proportional to the amount of ‘““RPA No. 1” used and that 
the amount of heat treatment after milling which is re- 
quired to develop the full plasticizing effect of “RPA No. 
1” is proportional to the amount used. 

In factory practice, DuPont suggests that “RPA No. 1” 
be mixed with the rubber preferably in the absence of 
other compounding ingredients, since sulfur, carbon black 
and clay have been found to interfere with its peptizing 
action and should not be added until after the “RPA No 
1” has had an opportunity to exert its full effect. It may 
be incorporated with the rubber on an open mill, in a Ban- 
bury or other internal mixer, or in a Gordon Plasticator, 
the objective being to incorporate it uniformly with the 
least possible mechanical working. After mixing, the rub- 
ber should be stored in a warm room or protected so as 
to cool slowly. 

In order to produce treads that will tube fast, calender 
smoothly, and hold their gauge, weight, width and length 
within close limits, it may be desirable to treat rubber for 
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tire tread compounds with as much as 0.5% of “RPA No. 
1.” Treatment with rubber with more than this amount 
may be desirable for friction stocks, especially high-grade 
frictions that are run on light-weight or tightly-woven 
fabrics where impregnation is difficult. For products that 
call for a thoroughly masticated rubber, treatment with 1% 
is suggested. 

The plasticity of rubber through the use of “RPA No. 
1,” according to DuPont, may be controlled to degrees of 
softness which range from normal plasticated rubber to 
rubber that will flow at room temperatures, without pro- 
longed milling and without adding softeners or diluents. 
Rubber softened with this peptizing agent is said to appear 
to be superior to ordinary masticated rubber in aging, abra- 
sion resistance, and flexing resistance. It is also recom- 
mended to reduce the viscosity of rubber cements. 


Rubber in the Gas Industry 


UBBER is being used to an increasing extent in the 

three prime divisions of the gas industry—manufac- 
ture, distribution and utilization—said Mr. C. R. Austen, 
of the Gas Light & Coal Company, London, before mem- 
bers of the London (England) Section of the Institution 
of the Rubber Industry, recently, in an address indicating 
the quality of rubber required for those three branches. 
His talk was concentrated on principle uses of rubber 
only. 

For the handling of coal, coke and clinker, during the 
manufacturing processes, the industry leans heavily on 
rubber and canvas conveyor belts. Some belts as wide as 
54 inches are in use, carrying 2,000 tons of coal per hour, 
one in particular having carried 11 million tons without 
showing any appreciable sign of wear. Coke, because of 
its abrasive properties, imposes a greater degree of wear, 
but a good conveyor belt should carry over 300,000 tons 
before requiring repair or replacement, according to Mr. 
Austen. Where the temperature of coke exceeds 250°F. 
an asbestos lining is generally used beneath the top layer 
of rubber. 

Other uses for rubber during the manufacturing of gas 
is in liners for saturators in ammonium sulphate plants ; 
hosepipes for stem, air and water; liners for shoots in 
coke plants; covering of the wires of coke screens by 
anodic deposition; and in hydraulic valves, diaphragms, 
joints, etc. 

Rubber joints are finding increasing favor in the distri- 
bution of gas, their advantages overshadowing their dis- 
advantages. Among the advantages the speaker listed the 
following: quick assembly by unskilled labor, their as- 
sembly frequently made outside the trench before lay- 
ing; they withstand the effects of traffic vibration, soil 
subsidence and longitudinal movements due to pipe ex- 
pansion; small leaks occasionally seal themselves by ex- 
pansion of the rubber, due to the swelling action of the 
escaping gas; and changes in the direction of a pipe can 
sometimes be made without the use of specially shaped 
bends. The principal disadvantage of rubber joints lies 
in the wide dissimilarity of the shape and composition of 
those used for gas joints. 

In the utilization of gas Mr. Austen deplored the fact 
that the flexible metallic tubing used for connecting gas 
appliances to the supply has not been found to stand up 
as well as it might. The tubing is subjected to rough us- 
age, and is known to shrink after prolonged use. It also 
softens at high temperature, and readily absorbs the hydro- 
carbon constituents of coal gas which adversely affects its 
age-resisting properties. The speaker stated, however, 
that several interested parties are now conducting compre- 
hensive tests to produce a rubber that would overcome 
these objections. 

























New Equipment 





Roca-Guix Grinding Mill 


GRINDING mill which operates on a new principle 
of grinding discs of special design made of hard 
available in this country by the firm 


Barcelona, Spain. The mill 
powder form suitable for 


steel has been mad 
of Roca & Guix, » = of 


reduces rubber scrap to fine 


mixing with ordinary compounds for molding rubber 
goods. Rubber powder, of a fineness down to 40 mesh 
screen, can be produced at the rate of 100 to 140 pounds 
per hour in one operation. The mill is of simple con- 


struction, requires 6 to 10h p. to operate, is water cooled, 
weighs 750 pounds, and is automatically fed. It 
adaptable for grinding rubber substitutes or factice. M. 
Pancorbo, 155 John Street, New York City, 
United States selling agent for the Roca & Guix grinding 
mill 


is also 


actS as 


Club Aluminum Electric Homogenizer 


PECIFICALLY designed for use by small manufac- 
turers, manufacturing chemists and for laboratories, 
the Club Aluminum Products Company, Chicago, Illinois, 
has introduced an electric homogenizer adapted to a wide 


range of uses. It is manufactured in two bowl capacities, 





6 and 10 quarts, respectively, and is intended for emulsi- 
fying liquid mixtures incorporating ingredients of uneven 
specific gravity including such mixtures as liquid rubber 
compounds, dyestuffs, oils, paints, etc. 
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Royle Herringbone Gear Drive 
A SERIES of herringbone drive machines have been 


added to the line of extruders manufactured by John 
Royle & Sons, Paterson, New Jersey. The design is com- 
plete with a mechanical oil distributing system to all points, 
a roller thrust bearing, oil seal, and inspection panel. Im 












provements to the stock screw cooling system include an 
open funnel which the return drains into visibly. Royle 
Machines Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5 are ready in this improved 
design, adapted to tubing, covering, and straining service. 


The Hoeppler Viscosimeter 
T HERE are two popular methods practiced by the rub- 


ber industry for measuring the viscosity of latex in 
centipoises or units, i.e., the “Pipette” and the “Falling 
Ball” methods. In the latter method, said to be the more 
accurate of the two, the Hoeppler Viscosimeter, merchan- 





dised in this country by the Fish-Schurman Corporation, 
of New York City, has been found to be particularly suit- 
able for the measuring of the viscosity of latex. In prac- 
tice, castor oil has been found especially useful in stand- 
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rdizing the Hoeppler Viscosimeter, its viscosity being 
iken as 14.5 c.g.s. units (centipoises) at 15.5° C. The in- 
rument has a set of six balls enabling a range of viscos- 
ies from 0.01 to 1,000,000 centipoises which includes vis- 
sities of both gases and of heavy, thick liquids. The 
ide range of viscosities measurable with this instrument 
liminates the need of making measurements at other than 
the standard 20° C. temperature. Heavy, viscous steam 
ylinder oils and semi-fluid tars can be handled in it with- 
out heating, in addition to latex which is a milky liquid. 
[he Hoeppler Viscosimeter, however, may be equipped 
vith an electric heating device, heat being necessary for 
the determination of viscosity-temperature curves 
Standard Model B Hoeppler Viscosimeter (illustrated 
herewith) is the model adapted to the measuring of the 
viscosity of latex. 


Taylor “Valv-Precisor”’ 


NDER many conditions it is difficult to secure cor- 
L rect positioning of valve discs or to maintain a de- 
sired accuracy of control unless special control systems de- 
signed primarily to accurately compensate for changes in 
load, etc., are installed. In answer to the demand for closer 
control of processing the Taylor Instrument Companies, 





Rochester, New York, have incorporated the precision- 
valve-action feature, a vital factor in certain special con- 
trol systems, into a separate instrument for applications 
where load changes are not a problem but where valve- 
stem friction and diaphragm-motor hysteresis must be 
overcome to obtain precision control. The new instrument 
is known as the Taylor “Valv-Precisor.” According to 
its manufacturer, this instrument enables any air-operated 
controller to position the valve disc fifty times more ac- 
curately when opposed by valve-stem friction and dia- 
phragm-motor hysteresis. It is recommended on all pro- 
‘esses which have time lags or heat capacities demanding 
low or medium controller sensitivity, provided that load 
hanges are negligible or infrequent. The “Valv-Pre- 
sor” is compact and may be mounted on any diaphragm 
notor and valve. It can be used in conjunction with any 
r-operated controller on which a rigid connection can 

made to the valve stem, a 25 Ib. per sq. in. air or gas 
pressure being recommended for most efficient operation. 
\n indicator which shows the actual percentage of valve 
opening is visible through a small glass window in the 
new instrument. 









































Federal Dial Comparator 


ROVIDING for finer tolerances, Model 110 Clear 

Vision Dial Comparator has been put on the market 
by the Federal Products Corporation, Providence, R. I. 
The new comparator measures a half of 1/10,000 of an 
inch clearly, according to its manufacturer, and uses a 
Model 95 Clear Vision Indicator. The dial is graduated 
to one half of 1/10,000 and each one of these graduations 
measures .1175 between lines, or .235 for each 1/10,000 
graduation. The comparator itself is rigid. The indica- 
tor is raised or lowered by means of a right hand knob (as 
seen in the illustration herewith). It is clamped in position 





by means of a left hand knob with a minimum amount of 
change in position. The lower anvil is raised and lowered 
by means of a large diameter ring which bears upon ball 
bearings. The thread is a 24 pitch thread which gives a 
micrometer adjustment to the anvil. The new instrument 
is compact and has a streamlined design. 


Improved Francke Flexible Coupling 


O MEET the new operating conditions which have 
occurred in the field of mechanical power transmis- 
sion within the past few years, the John Waldron Cor- 
poration, New Brunswick, New Jersey, has announced 
several improvements in the design and materials of the 





Francke Flexible Coupling. All Francke Coupling flanges, 
with the exception of the larger sizes which are molded 
of semi-steel, are now being made of a forged high man- 
ganese alloy steel. Self-lubricating, wax impregnated 
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bronze bushings have replaced the former dry bushings, 
the new ones having highly polished bearing surfaces 
which provide a large contact area. Little resistance is 
offered to the end-wise movement of the shafts of the 
connected machines when under load due to the self 


lubricating bushings. In the design of the cross pins the 
crucible spring steel laminations are held within the keep 
ers. The center portion of the cross which passes 
through the perforation in the laminations, is 


ends of the cross pins are expanded into 


pins, 
now made 


vlass hard. The 


the tapered recesses of the keepers making it practically 
impossible for them to become loose. With these improve 
ments the Francke Flexible Coupling is said to be as 


trouble-free as possible 


Amthor Tensile Strength Tester 


| Bhagat a CTED on the 
A formity with standard 
Testing Instrument Co., In 

introduced the Uni rensile Strength 
driven by a 1/6 h.p. constant speed motor which provides 
the official pulling clamp speed for rubber. It is equipped 
with standard clamps for holding the A.S.T.M. dumbell 
bruising the specimen, with 


pendulum principle in con- 
specifications, the Amthor 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., recently 
Tester. It is 


ersal 


test strips without binding or 





slippage eliminated Limit stops are automatic lensile 
strength and elongation are determined simultaneousl 
The lower 24-inch radius quadrant scale has a double 


graduation for load, one covering the maximum capacity 
desired, the other being graduated from 1/5th to 1/2 the 
maximum to give finer readings for specimens of low ten- 
sile strength. A vertical elongation scale is graduated 
in inches, all graduations being made to specifications 
The tester may also be geared to produce the proper pull 
ing speed and equipped with interchangeable clamps for 
wire. It can be made to standard specifications for test 
ing paper, cordage and other flat materials besides rub 
ber. Maximum capacity is 300 pounds. 


Foxboro Pressure Gauge 


PT HE development of a new gauge to measure absolute 

| pressure has been announced by the Foxboro Com- 
pany, Foxboro, Mass. The instrument has a new method 
of compensating for changes in barometric pressure that 
is said to readings at all times. All un 
necessary linkage from the actuating movement has been 
eliminated. The gauge is protected against overrange and 
contains no liquid 


assure correct 


to spill or lose its seal 
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Gerrard Wire Tying Machines 


UITABLE for specific application in the rubber in 
. ) dustry, the Gerrard Company, Inc., of Chicago, II 
linois, presents a number of improved wire tying ma 
Model TA, weighing three pounds, is applicabl: 
rubber garden hose. 


chines. 


to tying Said to be the simples 





Gerrard Model TA 


metal binding machine on the market, this model uses 
wire in coils, thus avoiding waste, a slight stroke backward 
and forward circling and securely fastening a coil of wire 
around any section of coiled hose. As many ties may be 
made as desired, four generally being deemed sufficient 
for safe handling and shipping. Another type, termed 
Model TI, weighing eighteen pounds, is intended for 
heavier duty but operates in the same fashion. This model 
is intended for general factory use. A special model, 
known as the TT Tire Bundler, is produced by the com 
pany for that express purpose. A special rack is pro 
vided in which several tires are held firmly in place while 
the wire-tying function, performed by a Model TI ma 
chine, is accomplished. The wire, of course, is tied around 
already paper-wrapped tires, thus forming a substantial 


shipping unit easier to handle. Gerrard also supplies a 





TT Tire Bundler 


variety of additional models for various purposes all o 
which are intended to aid and improve packaging an: 
shipping methods for both domestic and export purposes 
Wire-tired packages, advises the company, are acceptab! 
for U. S. 


mail. 
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Book Reviews 





My Wortp Trip. By Dr. E. A. Hauser. Published by Gummi- u. 
Asbest-Zeitung, Vienna, Austria. English section—26 pp. $1.00. 
(Available from the Book Department, THe RusBBER AGE) 


Consisting of sections in English, German and French, this book 
s devoted to the personal observations of the author during his 
recent world-wide tour. A recognized authority on latex, it is 
natural that Dr. Hauser was particularly interested in the new 
uses of latex in manufacturing processes and he records obser- 
vations in the United States along these lines in footwear, wires 
ind cables, thread, and many special applications. In Japan 
Dr. Hauser was impressed by the modern manufacturing methods 
in use and states that they differ from the best installations only 
n adaptations “necessary to the Japanese manner of living and 
working.” He reports that almost all manufacturing implements 
required are also “Made in Japan,” including moving belts for 
footwear manufacture, four-roll calenders, large cutting drums, 
watch case vulcanizers, and others. Specific reasons for this vast 
improvement in the production of Japanese rubber goods are 
extolled by Dr. Hauser. Rubber manufacturing in China at 
present is in a poor condition, but the author predicts an “un- 
seemingly unlimited market” for the future. Impressions of 
Malaya and Ceylon are included in the book, together with a 
brief discussion of the working of restriction. For a quick view 
of the panorama of rubber, “My World Trip” is recommended 
to all rubber men. 

\ Seconp Primer. By Samuel Crowther. Published by the Chem- 
ical Foundation, Inc., 654 Madison Avenue, New York City 
OU pp. 

Although in his introductory paragraphs Author Crowther 
states that he is presenting no “charges made for any partisan 
political purpose” but rather “plain statements of fact ... sus- 
tained by conclusive evidence” this book is a direct attack against 
the current handling of the foreign trade situation by the Secre- 
tary of State. The facts, placing this country in a poor light, are 
simply presented with little editorializing but with frequent 
analogical interspersions. In concluding his observations the 
author points out that “foreign trade may be either an asset or 
a liability” and suggests that we (the people) bring the entirety 
of our foreign trade transactions into comprehensible bookkeeping 
form and publish the figures monthly, that we repeal the Trade 
Agreements Act and substitute a statute providing for reciprocal 
wreements (the main objectives of which will be to collect the 
war debts owing to us) and, finally, that we readjust upward the 
tariffs wherever foreign competition is interfering with American 
production. 

. 

Brown Arr Operatep ConTROLLers. Distributed by the Brown 

Instrument Company, Philadelphia, Penna. 24 pp. 


Profusely illustrated, this catalog describes a series of con- 
trollers for temperature, pressure, flow and liquid level. Con- 
struction features and adjustment simplicity are stressed. “Tuning 

the throttling range, automatic reset, and the interchange- 
ability of control units are explained. The Brown Company re- 
ently introduced its Air-O-Line series of control instruments. 
* 
GEAR Type FLEXIBLE CoupLincs. Distributed by the John Wal- 
dron Corporation, New Brunswick, N. J. 


The several types of flexible couplings manufactured by 
Waldron, including the medium duty and torque ring couplings, 
1s well as the Francke coupling, are briefly described and illus- 
trated in this leaflet. Applicability of each type is clearly indi- 
‘ated from the descriptive material. 

6 
Watpron Sitent Steet Gears. Issued by the John Waldron Cor- 
poration, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Construction and advantages of the Silent Steel gears manufac- 
ured by Waldron are given in this leaflet, which includes a sys- 
ematic diagram depicting the indicated advantages. The gears 
ire all steel and are said to last three or more times longer than 

n-metallic types 
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CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG. (Twentieth Annual Edition.) 
Published by the Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. 864 pp. 


This 1935 edition of the process industries’ catalog has an 
increase of more than 100 pages over the previous edition. The 
separate index of laboratory and reagent chemicals, introduced 
last year, has been continued. The book section constitutes one 
of the most complete bibliographies of chemical technology in 
existence. As usual, the catalog includes classified indexes of 
equipment, laboratory supplies, heavy and fine chemicals, raw 
materials used in industries employing chemical processes of 
manufacture, and other subjects. All of the listings have been 
revised and brought up to date. 

a 
RuBBer PeptizInG AGENT No. 1. (Laboratory Report No. 193.) 
Prepared by the Rubber Chemicals Division, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Delaware. 9 pp. 


A new product, which is the zinc chloride double salt of phenyl 
hydrazine, a peptizing agent, and to which the name Rubber 
Peptizing Agent No. 1 has been given, is described in this report. 
Experiments with methods of plasticizing rubber by Messrs. 
Williams and Smith of the DuPont research staff, leading to the 
introduction of the new peptizing agent, are discussed. Conclu- 
sions based on the use of RPA No. 1 in laboratory tests are 
given in detail, supplemented with several charts depicting its 
effects. Advantages to be gained through the use of the new 
agent are discussed in a summation of the report. 

e 
Tetrone A. (Laboratory Report No. 157—Revised.) Prepared 
and distributed by the Rubber Chemicals Division, E. I. du 

Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Delaware. 13 pp. 


The results of further laboratory tests with Tetrone A, a tetra- 
sulfide containing three atoms of sulfur available for vulcaniza- 
tion, and which is primarily intended for vulcanization without 
added sulfur, are given in this revised laboratory report. Tables 
show the results of physical tests on certain compounds when 
cured for various lengths of time at different temperatures. Other 
tables show the results of oxygen bomb aging tests, physical tests, 
etc. Formulas for heat resisting insulated wire stock, using 
Tetrone A, and heat and oil resisting pure gum compounds are 
given. The report also includes recommendations for the use 
of the tetrasulfide. 

2 
CHEMCRAFT RuBBER CHEMISTRY MANUAL. By Jermain D. Porter. 

Published by the Porter Chemical Company, Hagerstown, Mary- 

land. 76 pp. 


Prepared for the rubber novice, and accompanying a brief cata- 
log of Chemcraft chemistry, science-craft and mineralogy outfits 
sold by the company, this book treats with rubber from its early 
beginnings through current manufacturing practices. One chap- 
ter is devoted to the problem of sulfur mining and the use of 
sulfur in rubber compounding. Fifty-two experiments with rub- 
ber are included in the book which should make interesting .- 
reading for the novice. 

a 
Ovac—A Rusper AcceLERATOR. Prepared by the Naugatuck 
Chemical Division of United States Rubber Products, Inc., 
1790 Broadway, New York City. 11 pp. 


This report contains a complete description of Ovac, a new 
accelerator specifically developed by Naugatuck for tire treads 
“to meet the increasingly severe service conditions imposed on 
tires by the newer cars, trucks and buses.” It is a blend of the 
thiazole derivatives of two specially selected aldehyde-amines. 
Characteristics and application of the accelerator are discussed. 
Its properties are summarized. Test recipes for tread stock are 
given, as well as tables depicting tensiles, flex-cracking, etc. 

- 
NeviLLeE Coat-Tar Sorvents. Distributed by the Neville Com- 
pany, Neville Island Post Office, Pittsburgh, Penna. 36 pp. 


Specifications, properties and a number of important applica- 
tions of the Neville series of coal-tar solvents are given in this 
booklet. Data is included on such refined solvents as benzols, 
toluols, xylols and hi-flash naphthas. Crude solvents and plasti- 
cizing oils, including Nevinol, are discussed in detail. Nevinol 
is the recently introduced non-volatile solvent and plasticizer 
particularly suitable for use in chlorinated rubber coatings 
(Tornesit). Specific gravity and temperature conversion tables 
round out the information furnished. 






































































Plant Modernization 


ulations of eligibility recently issued 


‘ROM the reg 
by the Federal Housing Administration, at Wash- 
ington, L). C., for loans to industrial and other enter- 
prises, it is apparent that virtually all the heavy 
machinery used in the manufacture of rubber goods 
is eligible for purchase with credit advanced under the 
terms of the National Housing Act. 
Robert B. Sm th, \ssistant to the Administrator, of 
the FHA, points out that these regulations provide 


that the equipment machinerv to be purchased 


should have a unit value sufficient to justify the ap 
plication of time payments to its purchase. It should, 
further, be of a durable nature with a reasonable ex 
pectancy of useful life longer than the term of credit 


Na 


extended for its payment. Such equipment ot 
chinery must be purchased and installed as a part of 
the equipment of a structure, or of the business con 
ducted therein, within the United States and posses 


sions 

Loans to industry, under a new special amendment, 
may be as much as $50,000. Loans for the purchase 
and installation of replacement parts for eligible equip 


ment and machinery are insurable, but loans for re- 
pairs of machinery are not insurable, and therefore in- 
eligible [he rubber manufacturer, small or large, 
may use this credit for the repair and modernization 
of his buildings, including the installation of such 
t ‘ 


equipment as heating units and elevators. Use ot 


such credit makes possible to operate a thoroughly 
modern plant 

In a special note to THe Rupper Ace, Mr. Smith 
makes it clear that the money for modernization or 
machinery purchase is not obtained from the FHA 
but from private financial institutions holding an FHA 
contract of insurance, such as a bank, a trust company 
or a building and loan association. Such loans may 
be secured for a five-year period and are payable in 
The FHA makes no at 
tempt to control the charge of the lending agency 
other than to see to it that the maximum of $5.00 dis- 
count per $100.00 face value of a one-year note pay- 
able in equal monthly payments is not exceeded. 

Two types of loans are available, i.e., where the 
credit does not exceed $2,000, the borrower simply 


equal monthly installments 


supplies evidence to the lending agency that he is 
capable of making regular monthly payments and is 
of good business character; where amounts in excess 
of this sum are required the customary business prin- 
ciples apply 

Congress has fixed April 1, 1936, as the date of the 
expiration of the new amendment. Opportunity to 
take advantage of the FHA plan exists only until that 
date. The outstanding features of the plan are the 
extended payment period, the low cost, and the fact 
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that no down payments of any kind are required. 
These terms differ vastly from ordinary lending terms. 
Rubber manufacturers who have contemplated the 
purchase of new equipment or machinery would be 
wise to further investigate this credit policy prior to 
its expiration date on April 1, next. 

= 


Tire Folly 


IGURES recently published by Goodyear depicting 
the tremendous mortality rate among tire manu- 

facturers should serve as a warning to the thirty-two 
manufacturers still in the picture. The mortality rate 
in the last decade has been approximately 1000%. 
And the depression cannot be blamed entirely for the 
Staggering figures. More probably the “depression” 
within the industry is largely to blame 

The tire manufacturers seemingly cannot stick to- 
gether long enough to adjust a poor situation. Last 
year some hope was seen in the agreed-upon decision 
to sell tires as original equipment at 10% above cost 
as compared with previous years when such tires were 
sold at cost only. This year the industry has done a 
volte-face and is again back to selling them at cost. 

In the retail tire field conditions are not improving. 
Discounts amounting to 60% from list prices are 
freely being quoted. Apparently the purpose of the 
remaining tire manufacturers is to continue a high 
mortality rate until some day only four or five will be 
left in the picture to supply America’s needs. If cur 
rent practices are continued, to use the vernacular, 
it won’t be long now! 


Proper Packaging 


£ bere recent receipt of an attractively-printed book 

let termed ‘Profitable Packaging,” a review of 
which will appear in an early issue, brings to mind 
the importance of packaged rubber goods. Too many 
manufacturers in the industry overlook the sales ad 
vantages gained through the employment of proper 
packages. By the term “proper packages” we do not 
imply multi-colored cartons, nor ultra-tricky folding 
boxes, but rather packages specifically designed for 
a pertinent purpose. 

Space does not permit a treatise on the subject of 
packaging rubber goods. Instead we urge that all 
rubber manufacturers give more and fuller considera- 
tion to their 1936 packaged lines. And remember, 
there are dozens of package designers whose sole job 
it is to turn out a package design aimed at a specific 
market. Their fees are reasonable. Their services, 
in many instances, invaluable. It will pay you to learn 
more about proper packaging through package de- 


signers. 
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FAVOR FIRESTONE IN 
PATENT LITIGATION 


Court of Appeals Upholds Firestone 
in Alleged Patent Infringements 
Claimed by U. S. Rubber on Flat- 
Band Processes and Five Others 


Four years of litigation between the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Company and the 
United States Rubber Company were 
brought to a temporary close on October 10 
when Judges Moorman, Hicks and Simons, 
of the Sixth Circuit of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, at Cincinnati, 
handed down a decision granting Firestone 
a “substantial” decision by ruling non- 
infringement of six out of seven patents 
involved in the cross-suits. The patents in 
litigation included the Hopkinson, or so- 
called flat-band method of tire construction, 
a method widely used in the industry 

In June, 1928, U. S. Rubber and Good- 
rich, as co-plaintiffs, filed a complaint 
against Firestone alleging infringement of 
eight patents containing approximately 140 
Goodrich later transferred its in- 
volved patents to U. S. Rubber receiving 
a portion of collected royalties only. A 
special master appointed by the court heard 
testimony over a long period of months 
starting in January, 1932. Two years later, 
in January of 1934, Judge Jones of the 
U. S. District Court, at Cleveland, handed 
down a decision holding that Firestone had 
infringed many of the patent claims. Both 
and U. S. Rubber appealed the 


claims 


Firestone 
decision. 

At the first trial, the alleged patent in- 
fringements were reduced from eight to 
seven, while claims were reduced from 
140 to 88. The Court of Appeals upheld 
Firestone on 8&5 claims and six of the pat- 
ents, including the flat-band construction 
method. The seventh, or Abbott Patent, 
involving three claims, pertaining to a form 
of vacuum box used as a tire shaper, was 
held to be infringed, but was dismissed 
“without prejudice” to U. S. Rubber on 
the grounds that Firestone had discon- 
tinued the infringing process. 

In dismissing the Hopkinson patent in- 
fringement claims, the Appeals Court held 
that “all of the claims in issue cover a 
method for making a tire casing by first 
building its elements into pulley band form 
and then shaping to tire. form by distend- 
ing the band at its center and bringing the 


edges toward each other. Hopkinson 
was not the first to wind fabrics flatly 
upon a drum instead of a core in the 
manufacture of casings for pneumatic 


tires. Doughty, in the building of bicycle 
tires for the Dunlop Company in 1898, un- 
doubtedly wound his casing fabric on a flat 
drum.” 

Other patents held non-infringed in- 
cluded one of Gammeter’s covering a proc- 
ess and apparatus for shaping a pulley band 
to tire form by fluid pressure; the Sloper 
patents for a method and apparatus for 


shaping tires by the use of super-atmos- 








Pneumatic Tires Compulsory! 


Under the terms of a _ proposed 
ordinance filed with the Denver (Colo- 
rado) City Council in mid-October all 
motor vehicles and trailers without 
pneumatic tires would be banned from 
the city’s streets and alleys. If favor- 
ably approved by the Council the ordi- 
nance would become effective January 
2, 1936. The proposal was made in 
the interests of noise abatement and 
citizen convenience. According to re- 
ports from Denver it will probably 
secure sufficient votes from council 
members to become an early law. 
Similar legislation is being prepared in 











several other leading cities on the 
same basis. 
pheric pressure applied within the tire 


band; the Hopkinson re-issue patent of 
1929; and others. 

The court further held that “the defend- 
ant (Firestone) having prevailed substan- 
tially in its appeal, and wholly in the cross- 
appeal, will be allowed its costs.” In any 


event, since the amount of damages in- 
volved, had the original decision prevailed, 
is highly problematical, and would un- 
doubtedly have led to further litigation. 


For this reason the Appeals Court’s deci- 
sion is considered purely a “tactical” out- 
come. 

U. S. Rubber originally sought injunc- 
tions to restrain further use of the patents 
by Firestone, accountings to determine the 
profits accrued through their use, and 
judgment of damages as a result. It is be- 
lieved that any loss of royalties incurred by 
U. S. Rubber because of the decision would 
be slight. In the company’s registration 
statement to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission it was clearly stated that 
royalties received in 1934 were “negligible 
in amount.” 


HAUSER AND GROTE AT 
R. I. CLUB DECEMBER 5 


Plans have just been completed for an 
interesting meeting of the Rhode Island 
Rubber Club to be held at the Narragan- 
sett Hotel, Providence, on Thursday 
evening, December 5. The speaker of 
the evening will be Dr. E. A. Hauser 
who will give some interesting sidelights 
on his recent world trip. H. Walter 
Grote, of the United Carbon Company, 
will also be on hand to demonstrate a 
few of his latest card tricks and psycho- 
logical subtleties. The meeting will be 
preceded by a bowling match at 5 P. M. 
at the Washington alleys. Tickets are 
$1.50 each and may be obtained from 
F. E. Rupert, Sec.-Treas., who may be 
reached at the Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Company, Pawtucket, R. 


GOODYEAR AVOIDS 
LABOR DISTURBANCE 


Attempt to Place Dispute Over Hours 
Before the Department of Labor Is 
Defeated by a One-Vote Margin in 
the Meeting of Goodyear’s Senate 


What might have been serious labor 
trouble at the Goodyear plant in Akron 
was narrowly averted early this month in 
connection with the company’s announced 
intention to increase the six hour day to 
an eight hour day. f 

Appealing to all Goodyear workers in a 
special issue of the Wingfoot Clan, com- 
pany house organ, President Litchfield 
stated that the objective of the company in 
attempting to increase the hourly shifts 
was “to pay a monthly wage in 1936 based 
on an average of 36 hours per week during 
the year which will give a standard of 
living equal to, or higher than, that of the 
prosperous years of 1924-1929 when the 
hours of work averaged 15% greater.” 

A motion to place the dispute over hours, 
contested by the Goodyear Industrial As- 
sembly, as well as the Goodyear local of 
the United Rubberworkers of America, be- 
fore the department of labor and to ask for 
Federal supervision of a factory-wide em- 
ployes’ vote on the six hour versus eight 
hour day, which might have led to serious 
labor disturbances, originated in the House 
of Representatives of the Assembly where 
it passed by a vote of 14 to 11, several 
members declining to vote. The Assembly 
Senate, however, by a vote of 10 to 9 de- 
feated the measure thus killing the move. 
The vote of the Senate’s president, William 
L. Cash, decided the issue. Mr. Cash ex- 
plained his vote by stating that he did not 
believe an appeal to the government was 
called for at this time. 

Although Goodyear attempted to put the 
eight hour shift into practice in several 
departments, it is understood that such de- 
partments are returning to the six hour day. 
Principal possibility of the revival of the 
issue seems to lie in the company’s future 
policies. 

There is a possibility that the recently- 
elected members to the Goodyear Industrial 
Assembly may re-open the issue when they 
take their seats in the early future, but 
such possibility is doubted by Goodyear 
executives. 

There is still pending the action to be 
taken by Secretary of Labor Perkins on 
the request of the Goodyear local of the 
United Rubberworkers Council for a neu- 
tral fact-finding baard to study the hours 
question. 

Shortly after this request was made, 
P. W. Chappell, United States labor de 
partment conciliator, was sent to Akron, 
and has since conferred with officials of 
the union, assembly and Goodyear. His 
collected data was to have been presented 
to Secretary Perkins for action. 


























































































































































DR. SHEPARD ADDRESSES 
JOINT CHICAGO MEETING 


One t larg f the Ch 
cago Rubb (5 D k place 
on Friday eve é at «sth 
Stevens Hotel ( 9 re tha 
750 pe atte i 
was held in” t t e Chicag 
section of the American Chemical Society 
the first such cooperative meeting betwee: 
the two groups. Dinne is served in the 
Boulevard Room of the Stevens but due 
to the lares ittendance the te nical sé 
sion was held in the North Ballroom 


Mr. Arthur Guillaudeu, cha 


Chicago Section, A.C.S., introduced Dr 
Carl | Frick, chairman of t Chicago 
Rubber Grou wl i! troduced 
the only speaker of the evening, Dr. Nor 
man A. Shepard, Direct f Chemical 
Research for the Firestone Tire & Rub 


ber Company, of Akron, who was recently 


elected to the chairmanship the Rubber 
Division, A.C.S 

Speaking on “The Onward Marcl 
Rubber,” Dr. Shepard described tl hem! 
cals and processes generally used in the 
rubber industry today, with special em 
phasis on the more recent developments, 
including such topics as vulcanizing agents, 
reclaimed rubber, acid mpounding in 
gredients, organic accelerators, reintore 
ing powders and anti-oxidants. He stressed 
the chemical structure of various anti-ox 
dants more generally in us 

Dr Shepar l’s address also co é latex 
and synthetic rubbers. He described and 
demonstrated a new process h latex 
heat sensitized with certain inorganic salts, 
wives leposits on eated tort as_ thick 
as 1/10th of an inch with a 15 to 20 se 
ond dip In discussing synthet prod 
ucts he talked about the all poly 
cyclo-rubbers,” chlorinated rubbers and 
hydro-chlorinated rubbers 

In concluding his addres ir. Shepard 
described a tire which was made by Fire 
stone tor experimental purposes without 
any natural rubber or ttor Che rubber 
was replaced with DuPrene and the cotton 
by ravon made from wood pulp He 
stated that this tire was not practical at 
present but merely an licat the 
progress in rubber technique and develop 
ment work in the cher " yn of the 
industry By means of his own public ad 
dress system Dr. Shepard's talk wa learly 
heard by everyone in the 1 is well as 
by those in th verflow in tl idjoining 
corridor 


Mansfield Prospects Bright 


Prospects f 1936 are “mt hetter tha 
for the last evera veal ’ rding t 
Lreorge W Stephet s. preside t and genet i] 
miomager of the Mansfield 1 & Rubber 
Company, Mansfield, Ohi Mansfeld has 
recently completed negotiatior wit sey 
eral large tire distributors tl whout the 
country ior 1936 pi lu n ind Vi 1] stet 
up operations 25% above a recent p ik 
seasons to meet al unticipated increas¢ 1 
demand for its tire Installation of new 
equipment to cover rease :; " ‘ 


has already star 


Open New York City Office 


General sales offices for tl! Elm City 
Rubber Company, of New Haven, Con 
necticut, have been opened in the Flatiror 
Building, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. A permanent display oducts 
will be maintained at the new iles head- 


quarters, according to Robert Blak 


City vice-president 



























Rubber in Plymouths 


The new 1936 Plymouth cars, ex 
hibited at the recent Automobil 
held at the Grand Central Pal 
ace, in New York City, use more than 


Show 


100 rubber parts totaling approx 

mately 50 pounds of rubber The 

bodies of the new models are cush- 
med on rubber for the first time 


Composition rubber shims are placed 
between the body and the frame to 
insulate the body against road noises 
Plymouth exhibited nine models in its 
1936 line featuring a wide variety of 
important improvements 








Goodyear Buys Panama Land 


As a site for experiments in rubbe1 
growing, the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, has purchased 2,500 acres 
of land in the Republic of Panama. This 
purchase has been expected for some time 
About 1,000 acres in the Gatum Lake 
sections are being planted, Goodyear ex 
perts having found the topography excel 


lent for experimental purposes Good- 
year was restricted in its desire to pur- 
chase a larger tract by a Panama law 
prohibiting any individual or corporation 
from owning more than 2,500 acres 
land. A similar law exists in the Philij 
pines where Goodyear also owns acreagt 
of the same amount 

Set Boston Group Meeting 

4 meeting of the Boston Rubber Group 
will be held at the University Club, 40 
Trinity Place, in Boston, on Tuesday eve- 
ning, November 19th, with dinner scheduled 
for 6:30 P.M. The program calls for a 
report by the secretary-treasurer, election 
of officers for 1936, and an address by Col 


Baker, C.W.S., Chemical Ofhcer, 
\rea, on the subject “Develop- 


Walter ( 


First Corps 


: 
ments in Chemical Warfare Col. Baker 
1 } | » tel + - 
will illustrate his talk. Dinner tickets, at 
$1.50 to members of the Boston Group 


can be secured 


and $1.75 to non-members, 
retary-treasurer 


from W. ]. R. Hauser, sec 
in care of the Heveatex Corporatior 


Melrose, Mass 


DuPont Awarded Chemical Medal 


The 1935 award for chemical engineer 
ing achievement, donated by Chemical and 
Metallurgical Engineering is been wot 


chemicals department o 
Nemours & Company, 

The announcement 
was made by Albert E. Marshall, presi- 
dent of the American Institute Chemical 
Engineers, on Octobe: 22 Presentation 


by the organic 
E. I. du Pont de 
Wilmington, Delaware 


< 
-_ 


was led DuPont becaus¢ 
ful large-scale production of sy 
ber, synthetic camphor and a var 
other essential organic chemicals and 
stuffs.” 


Transfer Testing Equipment 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Ak- 
ron, has transferred the bulk of its tire 
road testing equipment, including 16 cars 
and trucks, to Litchfield, Arizona. A per- 
sonnel section of 42 men including drivers, 
mechanics and engineers, has been shifted 
to the new testing grounds. This winter 
is the twenty-second consecutive year Good 


year’s highway fleet indulges in 


tire prov 


ing ground activity 
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EXPERIMENTS CONTINUE 
ON SYNTHETIC RUBBERS 


Experiments in connection with the im- 
provement of synthetic rubbers is continu- 
ng at a rapid pace both in this country as 
well as in several foreign The 
primary object at present is to bring the 
production of synthetic rubber nearer to 
the price quoted on natural rubber, al- 


countries. 


though in many instances properties con- 
tained in the synthetic products are said 
to be superior to that of natural rubber 

In addition to its experiments with 
DuPrene, the DuPont laboratories are 


synthetic product 
from mono-vinyl- 


another 
made 


working on 
which is to be 


icetylene by a new process which makes 
use of a temperature 100° C. below zero 
and which is expected to provide a mate 
rial nearer in chemical constitution and 
molecular structure to the natural hydro- 
carbon. DuPont recently completed a 
factory at Deep Water, New Jersey, for 
the exclusive manufacture of synthetic 
rubber. (Further details elsewhere this 
issue). 

The construction of a factory syn 
thetic rubber production has been started 


at Piesteritz, near Wittenberg (Elbe), Ger- 
many, where the Bayerische Stickstoff- 
werke A.G. is making carbide for the man- 
ufacture of cyanamide. Completion of 


this factory is expected later this year and 


experimental work will be begun immedi 
ately to improve upon present processes 
In Japan the Tokyo Chisso Kogyo K.K 


(Oriental Nitrogen Fertilizer, Ltd.) has 
announced its intention to produce syn 
thetic rubber and motor gasoline from 
calcium carbide but at this writing it is not 


lefinite whether either of thes« 
will be carried out. 

According to reports from Russia, where 
the All Union Synthetic Rubber Syndicate 


projects 


operates six factories all engaged in pro- 
ducing synthetic rubber, tires are now 
being produced from such rubber which 
stand up for 4,500 miles under ordinary 
usage. These tires are said to be duced 
in commercial quantities. It is said that 
about 20,000 tons of synthetic rubber have 


been produced in Russian factories since 
the beginning of this year, with another 


5.000 tons expected prior to December 31 


Belittle Tire Price War 


Akron tire manufacturers were inclined 
to dismiss persistent reports of the out- 
break of still another price war last month. 


Tire dealers in New York City are said 
to be no longer concealing their reduc- 
tions trom competitors Che usual price 
reduction consists of “four-tens,” dealers 
making four successive 10% discounts from 
list prices, approximating a straight 50% 
eduction ( heap tires entering the mar- 
ket are believed to be responsible for the 
outbreak. F. A. Seiberling, president of 


Rubber Company, 
Akron, stated that it was purely a “local 
skirmish” and predicted an early halt. A. 
\. Garthwaite, vice-president, Lee Rubber 
& Tire Corporation, Conshohocken, Penna., 
that an increase in prices of tires 
in the next few weeks is “inevitable.” He 
believes the industry will shortly agre« 
upon a plan of merchandising “which will 
prove sound to the manufacturer, the 
dealer and the public.” 

A recent meeting between representa 


Tire & 


the Seiberling 


insists 


tives of Goodyear, Goodrich, U. S., Fire 
stone and General, in Akron, was re 
ported to have been concluded with an 
unsuccessful attempt to agree upon 
methods for eliminating price-cutting 


contests 
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CHEMICAL EXPOSITION 
OPENS ON DECEMBER 2ND 


The 15th Exposition of Chemical In- 
dustries will open on December 2nd at the 


Grand Central Palace, in New York City, 
and will continue for the balance of the 
week. Timely, with complete new exhibits 


in practically every field of chemical manu- 


facturing and research, the exposition, 
according to the management, will offer 
the best visual proof of the recovery of 
American industries as a whole. 


Exhibits will include samples of organic 


liquids obtained from polymerization of 
gaseous hydrocarbons; aromatics, such as 
benzol and xylol, made from petroleum 


control of 
labora- 


for 
time; 


precision instruments 
temperatures, and 


gases, 


pressures, 


tory equipment of all types; plant equip- 
ment; and others. 

The 1935 exposition will be divided into 
a number of sections including the follow- 


ing: metals and alloys, raw materials, 
natural resources, materials handling equip- 
ment, educational exhibits, containers and 


packaging, chemicals and chemical prod- 
ucts, etc Rubber technologists will find 
much of interest and value in the various 
exhibits 

The keynote of the exposition will be an 


exhibit of the American Chemical Society 
which will present an extensive and inter- 
esting pageant of products titled “Children 


Concrete evidence will be 
given that research pays despite business 
conditions. This “evidence” will consist of 
more than one hundred different new prod- 
ucts of research marketed in 1934-5. These 
new products will be exhibited under the 
headings of “chemistry coordinates indus- 
try” and “chemistry catalyzes commerce.” 
At the toe t exposition, in 1933, the theme ot 
the A.C.S. exhibit was “Children of De 
pression.” The new presentation on recov- 
ery should make an interesting comparison 


of Recove ry Teas 


U. S. RUBBER EXPORTS 
SHOW DECLINE IN VALUE 
Sep 


ed to 


oT 


rubber products in 
United States amount 

to the Bure 
Commerce, 


Exports of 
tember from the 
$1,746,518, according 
Foreign and Domestic 
was 6 per cent than the figure 
August, 1935, per cent less 
that September, 1934. 

Total exports of rubber products in the 
first 9 months of 1935 were valued at $16,- 
369,676, 1 per cent less than the figure of 
$16,547,314 for the first 9 months of 1934, 
and 35 per cent greater than that of $12,- 
104,315 for the same period of 1933. 

A decline of 8.5 per cent in exports 
tires, inner tubes, and tire sundries—from 
$9 537,263 to $8,723,904—was almost en- 
tirely responsible for the lower exports in 
the first 9 months of 1935 than in the com- 
parable period of 1934; other were 
registered in rubber and waterproof fab- 
rics (from $580,470 to $529,700, 8.7 per 
cent), and in druggists’ rubber sundries 
and specialties (from $952,143 to $931,870, 
2.1 per cent). 

Increased trade 
as compared with 
1934, was reported 
classes of rubber 
lows: Rubber footwear, 
$641,691, 34 per cent; 
from $2,234,603 


au 
which 

for 
than 


less 


and 5 


ior of 


oT 


losses 


current 9 months, 
first 9 months 
all other general 
exports, as fol- 
from $479,535 to 
mechanical rubber 

PS, 20 to $2,341,417, 4.8 
per cent; hard rubber goods, from $210,- 
702 to $277,507, 32 per cent; semi-manufac- 


in the 
the 
in 


goods 


‘ 
Ol 


goods, 


tured rubber items, from $1,632,893 to 
$1,722,691, 5.5 per cent; and miscellaneous 
rubber goods, from $919,605 to $1,200,896, 


cent gain. 


3l per 


The comparison is much less favorable if 
based on the quantity instead of the value 
»f rubber goods imported and exported, 
the import figures for 9 months showing 
an increase of 8 per cent and the export 
figures a decline of 13 per cent compared 
with 1934. The unit prices of imports 
were reduced 19 per cent, while unit prices 
of exports were increased almost 14 per 
cent, according to declared values. 


Change Thwing Company Name 


The Thwing Instrument Company, o f 
Philadelphia, has announced a change in 
name to that of the Thwing-Albert In- 


strument Company. The change in name 
involves no change in ownership, manage- 
ment or policy. Mr. E. J. Albert, whose 
name has been joined with that of Dr. 
Charles B. Thwing, has been associated 
with the concern for 17 years as man- 
ager and secretary. The Thwing-Albert 
Instrument Company are makers of pyro- 
meter apparatus and paper testing instru- 
ments. 


MEMA Wholesalers To Meet 
The 


Association 


Motor and Equipment Wholesalers 
will hold a series of conven- 


tion sessions at the Claridge Hotel, in At- 
lantic City, on Friday and Saturday, De- 
cember 6 and 7, just preceding the An- 


_ Automotive Service Industries Show, 
to be held in the same city. The whole- 
salers organization is one of the under- 
writers of the latter show 





Kelly Advertising Campaign 


With the streamer, “Going Up All Over 
America,” the recently reorganized Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Company, of Cumberland, 
Maryland, has launched a national adver- 
tising campaign which includes full pages 
in several leading national periodicals. Al- 
though no mention is made of the Goodyear 
interest, the advertising copy makes men- 
tion of “strong financial support.” The Kelly 
concern takes credit for the production of 
the first molded pneumatic automobile tire 
in 1906, the first fabric tire in 1912, the first 


over-size cord tire in 1916, and the first 
modernized balloon tire in 1924. Recently 
it introduced its fatigue-proof, balanced 


tire. 
part 


These factors are expected to play a 
in the current advertising ¢ campaign. 


Form Midland Rubber Company 


The Automotive Products Company, of 
Cleveland, recently took a long term lease, 
with a purchase option included, on the 
property and factory of the former Salem 
Rubber Company, in Salem, Ohio. The ac- 
quired factory will be operated by the 
Automotive concern under the name of the 
Midland Rubber Company. Automotive ac- 
cessories, such as floor mats, running board 
matting, car heater and radiator hose, and 
other items, will be manufactured, in addi- 
tion to a general line of mechanical rubber 


goods. G. W. Schwan, formerly with the 
Quaker City and Goodrich rubber compan- 
ies, will act as manager of the Midland 
factory. 








DUPONT COMPLETES PLANT FOR SYNTHETIC RUBBER 





DuPont's Synthetic Rubber Plant at Deep Water, N. J. 


Completion of a new factory for the 
production of synthetic rubber, which has 
been under construction for the past year, 
has been announced by the Rubber Chemi- 


cals Division of the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company. The factory, located 
at Deep Water, New Jersey, opposite Wil- 
mington, Delaware, where all shipping 
facilities are available by both rail and 
water, is expected to produce at the rate 
of approximately one million pounds of 


DuPrene annually. 

The building of the new plant was made 
necessary by an increased demand for this 
synthetic rubber. Since the announcement 
of DuPrene in 1931 a great amount of 
technical work has been done in many 
industries in applying it to their needs. 
Since DuPrene compositions will withstand 
higher temperatures than those of natural 
rubber and are more resistant to oils and 
chemicals and have less tendency to crack 
when repeatedly stretched and flexed, they 
soon found wide utilization. 





The petroleum industry has become an 
important buyer of such compositions. The 
company reports that they are used as 


inner liners for tubes in oil and gasoline 
ship loading hose, gasoline service station 
hose, gasoline tank truck hose and 
for delivering fuel oil to the home or fac- 
tory. Packer rubbers and pump pistons of 
DuPrene composition are used in oil well 
drilling, and the refineries use it in gas- 
kets and packings. 
The automobile 
DuPrene as a 
ignition wires 


hose 


industry has adopted 
protective coating for 
and for many rubber parts 
other than tires where heat and oil are 
encountered. The printing trade is using 
large quantities in printing rollers and off- 
set blankets. The refrigerating industry 
also uses it in the manufacture of sealing 
devices, and aviation has adopted it for 
refueling hose and tank seals and for flex- 
ible oil line connections. In fact the com- 
pany reports that all major industries have 
found uses for these DuPrene compositions. 















































































































































































Financial News 





BOSTON HOSE AND RUBBER 
HAS DECREASED PROFITS 


For the vear e! ase g Aucust 3] 


Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Com 
pany, of Cambridge, Mass., earned $82 406 
after a charge of $192,508 preciation 
on plant and machinery, and sion for 
taxes accrued during the eal Ch net 
Income is mparabl t $113.8 > earn 1 


in the preceding year 
\fter paying divider n the preferred 


stock amounting $45,000 and deducting 
losses on raw materials sustained during 
the year an t r to $17,748, the amount 
earned applicable to outstanding common 
stock was $19,658, whicl s equivalent to 
approximately 23 cents per shar 86,000 
shares From this amount, however, a 
further sum of $15,907 must be deducted 
arising from the change in the date of 
assessment of local propert taxes from 
April 1 to lanuary lw h 1 ( 1 in 
idditional three n ths’ accrual such 
taxe Im the pre stor 
Woven Hose ar | Det uid 7/5 ents 
m share on 86.000 shares 
; Salk cas ol eat cod $340 231 
7.8%. Poundage shipped ( 1 1,844,435 
pounds or 9.05% 

U. S. to Redeem Gold Notes 

TT { > Rub ( \ Lilie ! 
lor eden on ir I la of its 
3-yea 1 1 6% ] ' 1 Tun 
1, 1936, at 100% plus accrued interest " On 
June 30, 19 there ere $4,225,600 f 
these note itstanding against ar riginali 
issue $5,900,000 The gold notes were 
originally issued 1933 t efund matutr 
ng oO ligwations, holdet | | epted 


payment at the rate of 30¢ 
70% of the tace amount i he resent 
notes Payment on the redemption will be 
made on De l at the main 
the ( he Tri il Bank and It st { mpan\ 


New York City 


‘ 
ember 


Fisk Rubber Reports Loss 


For the first nine months ended on Sep 


tember 30, 1935, the Fisk Rubbe Corpo 
ration, Chicopee Falls, Mass ind sub 
sidiarie s, report a net | ss, alter taxes nd 


other charges oO! $149 195. w icl s; con 


trasted with a net profit of $474,271 the 
similar period of the previous year Last 
year’s income was equal, after 6% prefer 
red d vidend requirement t 66 nts i 


share on 147,356 $1 par commor shares 
Current loss was reported despite an in- 
crease in dollar earnings from $7,742,977 


in 1934 to $8,657,988 1935 


9.Month Profit for Thermoid 


mmpany, lrentor N a ind 


t 


Thermoid ( 


wholly wned domest subsidiaries, rf 
port a net profit of $120,452 for the nine 
months ended Septembe 30, 1935, afte 
deducting nfer denre ariot Federal 
taxes, and other charges. This is equal 
to $3.96 a shar n 30.417 shares of 7% 


cumulative convertible preferred shares on 


which there is an accumulation of unpaid 
dividends The current profit compares 
with a net loss of $859 reported for the 
first nine months « 1934 For the Sep- 
tember quarter Thermoid earnings were 
$1 375 ifter interest and lepre ation but 


before deducting Federal taxes. Souther 
Asbestos, which is 97% owned by Ther 
moid, had a slight loss for the third quar- 
ter of the year, while Thermoid, Ltd., 


wholly owned Canadian subsidiary, showed 


a slight profit 


Monsanto Increases Earnings 


Monsanto Chemical ( 
Louis, Missouri, reports net 


vompany, of St 


pronts av ail 


able to common stock for the third quar 
ter of 1935 at $884,550, or 89% cents a 
share on the 987,876 shares outstanding 
which compares with 65% cents a shar 
or the 1934 corresponding quarter, based 
m earnings of $566,195 For the nin 


, 


months ended September 30, , y 
lings available to common stock 
732,999 or $2.76% a share ( 
vared with earnings of $1,945,230 or $2.25 


| g 

1 share he first nine months of the 
previous year The 1935 figures include 
t earnings ot the subsidiar es ol th 
Swati Corporation which were acquired 


Goodyear Increases Dividend 


first pre 
ferred stock of the G lvear Tire & Rul 


[ 
npany, Akron, W 1] be 


Quarterly dividends on_ the 


ber ( increased 
from 50 cents to $1.00 January 2, 1936 
The stock is a 7% cumulative issu The 

reased dividend will be paid to stock- 
holders f record November 30, 1935 
Market reports show that the stock is now 


$9.00 in arrears in dividends 


Profit for Electric Hose 


Hose & Rubber Company, Wil 
] aw . 
ngton, Delaware, had a net incom I 
$43,376 for the year ended on August 31, 
, 


1935, equal to $3.40 a share on 12,741 capi- 
es S. -y- : A 
tal shares This compares wit $41.873 


earned in the 


1 previous year 
equal to $3.29 a 


shar 


List Columbian Certificates 


Columbian Carbon Company voting trust 


certihcates for capital stock without 41 
value, extended to 1940, 


» the New York Stock 
November 2 


were admitte 


Exchange list o1 


Issues Statistical Chart 
Company, brokerag« 
New York.-City, has issued a 
crude rubber statistical and price curve 
chart. The chart shows the trend of world 
stocks and the consequent price movements 
of rubber under the 
tion Scheme and compares i 

existing under the present ri 
plan The current price curve 
follows the same general pattern i: i 
modified form as that under the f 
scheme 


firm TW 


| arr W 
Wall Street 


Stevenson Restr 
this with the 
situation 


‘ ‘OF 
strictio 


Change in Company Name 


The Gould Golf Ball Company, of Wak« 
field, Mass., changed its corporate 
name to the Crystal Golf Ball Company 
No other corporate changes have been 
made, the same officers remaining in their 
respective capacities. The company main 
tains offices and factory at 532 Main Street 


Wakefield 


has 


THE RUBBER AGE 





TWO ADDRESSES FEATURE 
N. Y. GROUP MEETING 


Two interesting papers, one of general 
interest and the other of technical im- 
portance, featured the annual Fall dinner 
and meeting of the New York Rubber 
Group, held on October 11, at the club 
rooms of the Building Trades Employers 
Association, 2 Park Avenue, in New York 
City 

Following the usual dinner a short busi- 
ness session was held at which it was an- 
nounced that with the 1936 slate of officers 
two new were to be created within 
the group, these being a vice-chairman and 
1 sergeant-at-arms. The date of the an 


posts 


nual Christmas party of the group was 
announced for Friday evening, December 
20, at which, in addition to the fun and 


frolic, nomination and election of ofhcers 
will take place. C. R. Haynes, of the Bin- 
ney & Smith Company, New York City, 
s in charge of preparations for the Christ- 
mas festival. 

At the conclusion of the | 


yusiness session, 


O. M. “Bill” Hayden, of DuPont, intro- 
duced the first speaker, Carl Zieme, tech- 
nical superintendent of the Republic Rub- 
ber Company, Youngstown, Ohio, telling 


Zieme has spent the 


re vealing 


the audience that Mr 
last ten years with Republic and 
his favorite hobby as miniature pho 
tography, all of which was preparatory to 
Mr. Zieme’s address on “Unusual Uses of 
Rubber.” 


Mr. Zieme’s address was _ punctuate 


throughout with slides made from photo- 
graphs he had personally taken at the 


al 
T.V.A. project at Knoxville, Tenr 


essee, 


ind at the Boulder Dan The use of 
‘hanical rubber goods at these two 
gigantic governmental undertakings were 
shown and explain¢ 1 by the speake who 
yinted out the more lifficult esses 


meet certain requirements 
alled for in quarrying operations and 
lredging movements in connection with 
these projects All of the photogray hs were 
taken by a miniature camera which Mr 
exhibited to the audience at the end 
f his address 
The second 
g Rubber,” 


necessary to 


“Methods of Plasti 
ra Wil 


naner 
paper, 


was prepared 


iams and C. C. Smith, of the DuPont 
esearch staff, and was delivered } the 
I mer The paper was levoted te 1 new 
softening agent known as Rubber Peptiz 


ng Agent No. 1 which was the result of 
experiments conducted by Me ssrs Wil- 
liams and Smith, During these experiments 
they learned that the addition of phenyl 
hydrazine and related compounds to rubber 
uuses a peptization or breaking-down of 
the gel structure of rubber with much less 

ion than occurs when rubber is 





‘n-down by masticatior lone ind 
with less expenditure of power. The new 
product is the zinc chloride double salt of 


phenyl hydrazine, a finely divide solid 
Further details of this material will be 
found elsewhere in this issue 

Mr. Williams used several slides of 
harts depicting the effect of varying 


of time 
and 
with the 


imounts of the new softener, effect 


eating, effect of storage temperatures, 
thers [The meeting ended 
-onclusion of his address 


Seeks to Recover Property 
The Philadelphia Rubber Works Com 


pany, of Akron, filed a petition on Octo- 
ber 31 in the Common Pleas Court re 
questing a court order to enforce delivery 
of personal property to it by the Hender 
son Tire & Rubber Company, of Bucyrus, 
Ohio. The Henderson concern recently 
experienced financial difficulties, the fac 
tory being temporarily shut down 
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UNITED CARBON HOLDS 
ANNUAL GET-TOGETHER 


From East and West, South and North 
ame the 540 guests who attended the 
fifth annual get-together of the United 
Carbon Company, held at Charleston and 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, 
mn Saturday and Sunday, November 9-10. 
The planned program of trips, sporting 
events and entertainment, coupled with 
the excellent accommodations of The 
Greenbrier—one of the outstanding re- 


sort hotels of the country—proved a 
ombination which resulted in what was 
generally conceded to be one of the 
finest meetings of its kind ever held. 
Two special trains brought guests 
rom New York. Detroit and Akron, 
while additional cars added to trains 
from Chicago, Cincinnati and St. Louis 
ok care of those who attended from 
the Mid-West. Many were taken direct 


to Charleston where the company’s lab- 
oratories and offices were visited, and the 
balance went direct to White Sulphur 
Springs ll the guests, however, were 
brought together in time to attend the 
dinner in the Banquet Hall of 
scheduled for Saturday 


elaborate 
Che Greenbrier 
evening 

In Charleston the 
ists were escorted by H 
ind Chief Chemist A. G. 


visiting technolo 
Walter Grote 
Roberts to the 


mpany’s Control and Research Lab 
ratory where they were shown the 
equipment and means used to test and 


ontrol the quality of carbon black. Pat 
icular interest was shown in the recent 
added T-50 Test Outfit for testing 
variations. This was origi 
loped in the United States 
ompany laboratories but has 
valuable improvements 
nited Carbon en~ineers. The 
Research and Development 
was visited where Dr. 
mile de Stubner described the new 
equipment and explained the 
problems be ing worked on F llowing a 
short tri~ to the company’s offices and 
luncheon at the Daniel Boone, this group 
taken by special train to join the 
balance of the partv at White Sulphur 
oprings 

Golf, t« swimming, trap shooting, 
hiking, horseback riding, archery and 
ping pong were indulged in during the 
day by many in or about the ample 


ite of curé¢ 
nally deve 
Rubber C 
how had several 
idded bv U 
Industrial 

laboratory 


at 
also 


some of 


Was 


nnis, 


grounds of The Greenbrier. Others took 
idvantage of the invitation of Mr. and 
Mrs. Oscar Nelson to visit “M6rlunda,” 
their recently acquired and remodelled 


west 
open 


farm house located about 12 miles 
of White Sulphur Springs, where 
house was held over the week-end 

Sparkling entertainment and interest 
ing talks featured the annual banquet 





North Portico Greenbrier Hotel. 





OSCAR NELSON 








which was preceded by an invocation by 


Rev. H. W. Rose, the “spiritual advisor” 
of the company. Oscar Nelson, presi- 
dent, then introduced W. B. Clark, one 
of the company’s directors from Mon- 


roe, La., who acted as toastmaster. G. A. 
Williams, Ist Vice-president and Sales 
Manager 


gave a hearty welcoming ad- 
dress and was followed by W. C. Hull, 
Assistant Vice-president of the Chesa- 


peake & Ohio Railroad who outlined the 
present plight of railroads especially as it 
affected the industrial and economic 
situation of the country 


List of Other Speakers 
Other speakers were L. M. Bucking- 


ham, attorney and President of the Ak- 
ron Chamber of Commerce, who gave a 


tew revealing sidelights on the charac- 
ter of “Ginsberg” Floyd Meyers, the 
\kron representative of United Carbon; 


Harry L. Van Sickler, an attorney of 
Lewisburg and a neighbor-farmer who 
complimented Mr. Nelson on becoming 
a farmer in Greenbrier countv—‘“one of 
the finest in the country with un- 
limited resources in coal, limestone, ag- 
riculture, mineral springs, climate, fish- 
ing and hunting’; S. C. Coleman, of E. 
F. Hutton & Co., commercial bankers, 


who expressed his confidence in Mr 
Nelson, Mr. Williams and in the com- 
pany, “based on performances which 


have exceeded promises and predictions 


on production, sales and _ earnings”; 
George H. Martin. Senator from Ken- 
tucky, who told of the high regard in 
which Mr. Nelson is held in Kentucky 


where he is noted for fair dealing and 
for his contributions to the resources of 
the state; W. Chapman Revercomb, at- 
torney of Charleston, who traced briefly 
the origin and growth of the United 
Carbon Company, and also paid tribute 
to the company officials and particularly 
Mr. Nelson to whom he gave credit for 
the position which United Carbon had 
taken “in the empire of commerce, for 
its glory and achievement due to the 
genius of Oscar Nelson.” 

[he final speaker was Mr. Nelson who 
briefly expressed his appreciation for 
the many kind opinions expressed by the 
speakers. 

Following the banquet, a dance was 
held in the Greenbrier Ball Room where 
enjoyment reigned for several hours to 
the strains of entrancing music. Among 


10] 


the guests were the wives of many of 
the technologists and company execu- 
tives, which party in itself numbered 115. 
The women were entertained separately 
by trips, sports and a banquet of their 


own presided over by Mrs. Oscar 
Nelson. 
The entertainment program was cap- 


ably handled by H. Walter Grote, of the 
company, and W. S. Kelly, Jr., of the 
firm’s New York advertising agency. 
The local reception and arrangements 
were taken care of by A. G. Treadgold, 


Auditor, and Arthur Hanson, Assistant 
Secretary. ; 
A considerable number of the guests, 


which included many of the leading 
technolosists and executives of the rub- 
ber, paint, ink and paper industries in 
the United States and Canada, stayed 
over Armistice Day, the balance leaving 
on Sunday evening after a full two-day 
enjoyment of hospitality on the part of 
Oscar Nelson and his corps of able ex- 
ecutives. 


SEPTEMBER CONSUMPTION 
WAS 4.3% BELOW AUGUST 





Consumption of crude rubber by manu- 
facturers in the United States for the 
month of September is estimated to be 
37,553 long tons, which compares with 
39,242 long tons for August, 1935. Sep- 
tember consumption shows a decrease of 
4.3% below August although 24.1% above 
September a year ago, according to statis- 
tics released by the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association. Consumption for September, 
1934 , was reported to be 30,258 (revised) 
long tons. 

Imports of crude rubber for September 
were reported to be 34,569 long tons, a 
decrease of 10.6% below the August figure 
of 38,665 long tons, but was 19.9% over 
28,835 long tons imported in September, 
1934. 

Total domestic stocks of crude rubber 
on hand September 30th are estimated at 
326,236 long tons which compares with 
August 3lst stocks of 329,548 long tons 
and 360,623 long tons on hand September 
30, 1934 

Crude rubber afloat to U. S. ports as of 
September 30th is estimated to be 43,413 
long tons as compared with 47,724 long tons 
afloat on August 31st of this year and 38,- 
831 long tons afloat on September 30th a 
year ago. 

September reclaimed rubber consumption 
is estimated at 8,774 long tons; production 
9.041 long tons; and stocks on hand, Sep- 
tember 30, 1935, 18,260 long tons. 


AUGUST TIRE SHIPMENTS 
WERE 13% BELOW JULY 


Shipments of pneumatic casings during 
the month of August, 1935, are estimated 
to be 4,739,259 units, a decrease of 13% be- 
low July, although 10% above shipments 
made in August a year ago, according to 


statistics released by the Rubber Manu- 
facturers Association. 
Production of pneumatic casings for 


August was estimated to be 3,992,800 cas- 
ings, an increase of 13.1% above July and 
13% over August, 1934. 

Pneumatic casings in the hands of manu- 
facturers on August 3lst are estimated to 
be 7,805,054, a decrease of 11.8% below 
stocks on hand July 3lst and 10.3% below 
stocks on hand August 31, 1934. 

The actual figures are as follows: 
PNEUMATIC CASINGS 
Shipments Production Inventory 

August. 1935 4729259 390729M) 7°95 (1154 
July, 1935 5,447,109 3,531,834 8,849,503 
August, 1934 4,308,270 3,532,631 8,697,151 
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GOODYEAR ESTIMATES 


PRODUCTION CAPACITY 


Subse 
Paul Litchfield, of Goodyear, last mont! 
pertaining to the current situation in th 
re manufacturing and distributing indus 
tries (which was 1 1 

Goodyear 
earing out Mr. Luitchfield’s contentions 


Despite the marked mortality of tire 


manufacturers in the last decade or so, 


total capacity of the thirty-one companies 
urrently engaged in tire production is 


approximated at 68,000,000 tires annually 
ling to the Clan, the market 1 
1 absorb some 48,300,000 tires, or 


1936 will a 


in other words, there is an excess capacity 
in the tire industry today of about 20,000.- 


000 tires, or 40%. The following table 


lepicts the thirty-one tire manufacturers 


n existence today, the figures quoted be 


ng the estimated daily tire production 


apacity of each company 


Armstrong Rubber Co 40( 
Coast Tire & Rubber Co 300 
Corduroy Tire & Rubber C 1.5 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Cx 3,800 
Denman Tire & Rubber ( aver 2,000 
Dunlop Rubber ( : 3,506 
Firestone Tire & Rubber C 45,000 
Fisk Rubber Company 15,000 
Gates Tire & Rubber Co . 4,000 
General Tire & Rubber Ce ‘ 7,800 
Goodrich, B. F. Company bixae 5,000 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber ( 75,000 
Hamilton Rubber Mfg. ( 500 
India Tire & Rubber C 2,200 
Inland Tire & Rubber Co 3,501 
Kelly-Springfield Tire C 10,001 
Lee Tire & Rubber Co 4,001 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co 3,000 
Master Tire & Rubber C 3,200 
McCreary Tire & Rubber C 300 
Mohawk Rubber Co 2,50 
Monarch Tire & Rubber C 800 
Murray Tire & Rubber C 3,50 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber ( 8 
Overman Cushion Tire C 301 
Pennsylvania Rubber ( : 3,500 
Phat fire & Rubber ( 7,000 

henuit Rubber C 300 
sé ¢ t Rubbe ( rt 5,00 
R. ( oe er ( 20 
| S hk hie ( ° 
Estimate Yearly ( t 

(2 iys) 

The tire market for each year since 1928 

vided into the three principal markets 
e., renewal, original equipment, and ex 


port, is shown in the following table. t 


gether with an estimate for 1936’s market 
ii zuas) 
Orig. 
ear Total Renewal Equip Export 
1928 69.88 49,498 17,689 2,695 
929 69,58 45.677 20,956 2.950 
1930 54.299 37.972 13,628 2699 
1931 42 271 37.313 9.606 1.957 
3 39. 217 32.725 6,000 1,092 
1933 43,93 32.496 10.200 1.236 
934 4 130 31.830 12,600 1.500 
) 47.5 29 SN 16.500 1.500 
’ 42.3 29 000 18.000 1,300 


Goodrich Host to Research Group 


The pertinent value of rubber research 
to industry was extolled by President J. D 
Tew, of Goodrich, to a group of fifty-six 
prominent business and banking executives 
of the National Research Council, o1 
October 23, on the occasion of the group’s 
visit to the Goodrich Akron factories. C 
cumstances leading to the discovery of 
Koroseal, the Goodrich synthetic-like rub 
ber, by Dr. W. L. Semon, were explained 
by Dr. Trumbull. Harry Waner, of the 
Physical Laboratory, told how researcl 

the menace of ice in air trans 
port with the introduction of de-icers for 
wings and propellers. Other Goodrich 
chemists and executives addressed the re- 
search group which was later tendered a 
luncheon at the Portage Country Club 


l 





juent to a statement by President 


reported in the previous 
issue) an issue of the Wingfoot Clan, 
house organ, carried statistics 
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LOS ANGELES NEWS 





The first tanker of latex ever to be un- 
loaded in Los Angeles harbor for local 
use was received by the United States 
Rubber Company, Samson Division, re- 
cently. Previously the latex had all beer 
received in drums. The shipment, 65,425 
gallons, was the first of repeated shipments 
to be received in the future, one tanke1 
every two months 


The first monthly meeting of the year 
of the California Rubber Manufacturers’ 
Association, scheduled for early October 
at the Jonathan Club, was postponed fi 
one month due to the absence of mem 
bers from the city. C. N. Merralls, presi 
dent, hopes for a full attendance at the 
November meeting 


‘ ' 


Twenty-five hundred people attended the 
annual fall picnic of the employes of tl 
United States Rubber Company, Samsor 
Division, at Irvine Park in Orange County 
Prizes were awarded in a variety of ath 
letic contests and the event closed with a 
big dance. 


The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
in a representative publicity article sums 
up briefly the growth of the tire manu 
facturing industry in this city. It is point 
ed out that at the present time one tir 
ut of each eleven tires manufactured 
the United States are manufactured i 
the Los Angeles section. This growth has 
occurred since 1917. Briefly recorded, th« 
first tire factory was established at Comp- 
ton, Los Angeles suburb, in 1917, by A 
Schleicher of the Samson Tire and Rub 
ber Corporation. In 1919 the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company of California 
was established on Central avenue, Los An 
geles, and included in its factory a fal 
rics plant using southwestern long staple 
cotton. 

In 1927 James B. Tew, now president 
of The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company 
came to Los Angeles and built on a 40 
acre tract in East Los Angeles one of 
the most modern an ornate one-flo 
factories for straight-line production in 
America In 1928 Harvey S. Firestone, 
Sr., built one of his largest plants in 
South Los Angeles. In 1929 the Samson 
lire and Rubber Corporation built its fine 
Assyrian type building in East Los An 
geles and linked up with the U. S. Rub- 
ber Company, the Los Angeles plant be 
coming known as the Samson Division of 
the U. S. Rubber Company. 

The industry is now the fifth largest 
industry in Los Angeles County, and that 
is Saying something inasmuch as the coun 
ty ranks first in America in the value of 
agricultural products and stands practically 
at the top in oil production 


Average receipts of crude rubber at th 
Los Angeles harbor are now averaging 
40,000 net tons per year Exports out of 
the harbor in tires and tubes total 13,000 
tons, 80% of which are exports to off 
shore markets. Tires made on the West 
coast are shipped as far east as the mid 
country states. 


W. R. Hucks, chemist for the B. F 
Goodrich Rubber Company, is scheduled t 
spend most of November and Decembe: 
in research work in the home plant a 
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Names in 


the News 





assistant per- 
the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company, Akron, has left that 
company to join the Wilson Employment 
Service, Inc., of Cleveland. He was with 
Firestone for 15 years. 

W. Epwin PALMER, secretary and assist- 
ant treasurer, Seiberling Rubber Company, 


LAWRENCE C. | 
sonnel director of 


Lovejoy, 


Akron, was appointed to the office of 
Grand Recorder of the Grand Com- 
andery, Knights Templar, of Ohio, last 
nont! He is prominent as a 33rd degree 


Mason. 


Hersert E. Smiru, vice-president, U. S. 
Rubber Company, and general manager otf 
the Mechanical Goods Division as well as 
the General Products Division, was elected 
to the chairmanship of the Sales Com- 
mittee last month. He is also a member of 
the board of directors and the executive 

mmiuttee. 


‘ 


president, General 
Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, was the 
only rubber — included in a list of 
11 outstanding industrial leaders selected 
by Eugene Whitmore business writer, in 


in article on “Men Who Made the Gr ade” 


Witt1AM~ O’NeEr, 


a recent issue of American Business & 
System. 
M. L. TAytor, aeronautic sales engineer, 


B. F. 


the work 


Goodrich Company, Akron, discussed 
accomplished by Goodrich in 
combatting ice on aircraft before the an- 
nual meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, in St. Louis, on 
October 10 


CLARENCE W. LiNpsey, formerly asso- 
ciated with the New York office of Mar- 
shall Field & Company, has joined Wel- 
lington Sears Company, Inc., also of New 
York, where he will be active in the de- 
elopment of fine synthetic yarn fabrics. 
Simmons, president of Akron 
University, discussed the “Development of 
the Rubber Industry” at the first manage- 
ment dinner of the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany held last month in Akron. Some 250 
were in attendance. 


H. E-. 


Dr. Epwarp R. WetbLIN, director, Mel- 
lon Institute of Industrial Research, of 
Pittsburgh, was presented with the Chemi- 
cal Industry Medal for 1935, at a meeting 
of the American Section of the Society for 
Chemical Industry, held at the Chemists’ 
Club in New York City, early this month. 

H. G. ScuMipt, Goodyear engineer, ad- 
lressed a meeting of the Summit County 
Association of Professional Engineers, 

eld on October 17 in the Goodyear Cafe- 
ria. 


Henry WELCH, a director in several 


\merican and English rubber companies, 
predicted that the American demand for 
rubber in 1935 will exceed the 1929 total, 
ist month. He also stated that world 
stocks should be reduced by some 97,000 
ns by the end of the year. 

V. R. Jacops, manager, aviation sales, 


;oodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 
poke before the Lions Club of Akron on 
ctober 29 at a meeting held at the Y. M. 

A. on the subject of “Stratosphere Ex- 
editions ' 





B. W. HEeNpeERSON, sales manager, Crude 
Rubber Department, American Cyanamid 
& Chemical Corporation, New York City, 
has also been placed in charge of the sales 
of rubber chemicals. The department will 
henceforth be known as the Rubber and 
Rubber Chemicals Department. 


V. N. Morris, associated with the Fire- 
stone research division for the past eight 
years, is now engaged in a research ca- 
pacity for the Resinous Products & 
Chemical Company of Philadelphia. 


W. E. Witson, former president of the 
Akron Rubber Mold Company, Akron, 
was seriously injured on October 24 in an 
automobile accident that cost his wife’s 


life. He was in a Cincinnati hospital at 
last reports. 

N. C. GRESHAM has been engaged by the 
Ohio Rubber Company, Willoughby, Ohio, 


to study time and motion activities in the 
factory, a newly-created post. He is a 
graduate of Akron U niversity. 


C. L. REEty has resigned his position as 
director of merchandising of the Mansfield 
Tire & Rubber Company, Mansfield, Ohio, 
and has joined Fuller, Smith & Ross, ad- 
vertising agency of Cleveland, as an 
account executive. 


chairman of the 
efficiency department, at Akron, addressed 
the Central Ohio section of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers on Octo- 
ber 18 in the Battelle Memorial Institute 
in Akron. His subject was “Wage De- 
signs. 


E. G. REeEp, 


Goodyear 


Roy WEvTzZEL, of advertising for 
the Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, addressed the Annual 
Advertising Convention in Kansas City on 
October 16 in conjunction with the honor 
award given the company for its 1935 ad- 


director 


vertising campaign on Dayco printing 
rollers. 

V. M. Kaye, manager of Euzkadi, the 
B. F. Goodrich Mexican affiliate, in com- 


pany with ANGEL Urraza, president of the 
Mexico City manufacturing company, con- 
ferred with home office officials in Akron 
last month. 

W. A. Grppons, director, General Lab- 
oratories, U. S. Rubber Products, Inc., 
Passaic, N. J., is expected to return from 
Europe shortly where he has been spend- 
ing some time at the company’s English 
headquarters. 


R. E. RicHarps, general manager, Swann 
Products Division, Monsanto Chemical 
Company, has been transferred from the 
New York to the St. Louis office. 


Georce B. Pease, of the Goodyear pro- 
duction department, Akron, sailed early 
this month for Buitenzorg, Java, where he 
will be stationed at the new Goodyear fac- 
tory for the next several months. 


Water Ritz has been appointed New 
England representative for the United 
Carbon Company, according to W. W. 
Hicctns, eastern district sales manager. 
Mr. Ritz was with DuPont for twelve 
years prior to his joining United Carbon. 











































































































Charles J. Davol Feted 


Charles J. Davol, president of the Davol 
Rubber Company, Providence, Rhode 
Island, was presented with a bronze statu- 
ette of an Indian astride his horse, sculp- 
tored by C. V. Dallin, and symbolizing the 
industrial peace of the Davol company 
under his direction, last month on the oc- 
casion of his fiftieth year of service with 
the concern. During the past 25 years he 
has held the position of president. Mr. 
Davol entered the employ of the company 
in 1885. After serving an apprenticeship 
term of several years duration he was 
named general manager in 1909. During 
that year he was elevated to the presi- 
dency on the death of Joseph Davol, also 
being named treasurer. Later he was also 
given the post of managing director which 
he relinquished to Ernest I. Kilcup in July 
of 1933. In addition to the statuette Mr. 
Davol received other gifts from employes 
and friends as well as dozens of congratu- 
latory messages. 


Rubber-Gel Retains Noble 


J. Noble, author of “Latex 
in Industry,” has been retained by the 
Rubber-Gel Products Corporation, of 
North Quincy, Massachusetts, as con- 
sulant on technical development of the 
Kaysam process for the manufacture of 
rubber articles directly from latex by 
molding. The Rubber-Gel concern is a 
subsidiary of the Kaysam Corporation of 
America, which owns the United States 
and Canadian patents covering the Kay 
sam process. It leases space in the plant 


Dr. Royce 


of the Alfred Hale Rubber Company, in 
North Quincy, and also operates a New 
York City office at 1 East 57th Street. 


Firestone to Move Plants? 


A persistent rumor in Akron states that 
because of a heavy increase in the vol- 
ume of business being done by the mechan- 
ical rubber goods division of the Fire 
stone Tire & Rubber Company that di 
vision may be shifted to Detroit. Another 
rumor insists that the steel products plant 
will be shifted to that city. Although Fire 
stone officials have emphatically denied the 
rumors they are given strength by the 
fact that all sundry rubber parts made for 
the Ford Motor Company are produced 
by Firestone. 


Ernest I. Kitcup, executive manager, 
Davol Rubber Company, Providence, R. i., 
was the principal speaker at a recent meet- 
ing of the Providence Chapter of the 
National Association of Cost Accountants, 
held at the Metacomet Golf Club. 





Witt1AM S. RICHARDSON, merchandise 
manager, mechanical goods division, of the 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, was 
scheduled to address the second Goodrich 
management dinner and forum at Polsky’s 
in Akron on November 7 





R. Davison, manager, market develop- 
ment division, New Jersey Zinc Sales Com- 
pany, New York City, was recently elected 
president of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association. He had been a vice- 
president for two years prior to his ele- 
vation to the presidency. 





J. J. NEwMAN, vice-president, and J. L. 
MAcCKNIGHT, assistant secretary, of the B. 
F. Goodrich Company, Akron, were in 
New Zealand last month inspecting sites 
for the possible erection of a tire factory. 





































































Obituaries 





Otto Meyer 


Brown Corporat rubber im 
po ter f New y rk \ ed on N 
vember at Ss the Law Hospital, 
xville, N. Y., at the age of 60, afte 
i brief illne A resident of Scarsdale, 


Meyer was born in Hamburg, 
1874, and was graduated from 


the i gn ( ) 1890 In the 
ame year e entered the employ otf a 
rubber importing firm in Hamburg and 
came to the United State I 1896 as a 
clerk for the Liverpool England) firm 
tf Segal & ( npa had opened 
a Boston ofhce In 1903 i to New 

rk as 1 partner in \ I Morse & Com 


pany, re rf \merica neer crude 
rubber dealers In 1912 M Meyer and 
\. H. Brown took over t Morse con 


ern and formed the partnership ot Meyer 


& Brown. In D emb« 6, Mt Brown 
ret red and M Me ve rs inized the 
company under t present corporate 
name and set-up He I lent of 
the 1 rganized firm up t the time ofl 


\ i mber ot 
the Fairview Country Club \ widow, 


d tw laughtet urvive 


Galt, | esice the ( 1 1 Alkali Cor 
pora 1 lied at | h Barbe rt mn, 
Ohio. at the age of 53, on October 21, fol- 
lowin ams alin tw ( S His 
health began to de e two years ago at 
1 siege meun i ently iffering 
1 stroke and m ut \ Young 
came » Barbert 1901 h e Penn 
sylvania Railroad l 1917 he joined the 
( olu bia \lka ( ! il as ill mat 
ge ind was ate ( i l assistant 
» the pres lent He was ent in the 
cial and busine life I ert ery 
ing as pr lent of the Chaml Com 
merce alt le time Hea 5 dat ! 
is pres ent the Br ks le oun! y ( lub 
His Ma ull tions led member 
h severa lod es, secretary 
the Barberton Ma lemple Company 
| me al s« es wert eld i ( mpbell 
Hickman eral « é 1 October 23 with 
terme Greenla M orial Park 
ble ed } e j ind tw . 


William C. Nester 


Wilham (¢ Nester mployment manager 
of the New Jersey Zit (Company, died at 
the ag tf 50 at the Post-Graduat Hos 
pital n New York ( October 22 
Making his res let ¢ it | Ta k Ne 4 ler 
sey Mr Nester was secretary f the Sus 
sex County Democra nmittes and 
served i num be al the Frank 

B ugh Counci \t e time he also 
S¢ ved i eri 1 is h I police He 1S 
surviy 1 by 1 widow SIX and thre 
laughters 
Samuel Russell 
Samuel Russell, 62, former first ice- 


, torn \ 
president of the Russell Mfg. Co., Middle 
town, Conn., and third of his 
lescent from the original Samu 


name in 
] Russell 


company, died of pneu 
Camden, S. ( Al 


who founded the 
monia October 4, in 


though the third Samuel, he was the fourth 
generation from the beginning of the Rus 
sell company A brother, Thomas Mac 


Russell, who was much more ac- 
himself affairs of th 
concern, die la few 

ago. Samuel Russell is survived by his 
widow, a sister and a 


lonough 
tive than 


manutacturing 


1 


in tne 
s | 
weeks 


ste p sister 


Frank H. Turner 


Frank H. Turner, at one time associated 
Hartford Rubber Works, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut (later absorbed by U. S 
in the capacity of superintendent, 


his home in West Harttord on Se] 
tember 23 Born in 1857 at Peru, New 
York, Mr. Turner joined the Hartford 
works 1894 as superintendent after 
sending twelve rs with various rubber 
spending tweive years with various rubbe! 


He was with Hartford for a 
number of years vice 
1d and treasurer at another. He 
with the invention of the solid 
After leaving the 
engaged in tne 


M iss., al d 


serving as vice-president 


was 


elevator business at Springfield, 


late ed the Underwood Typewriter 
Compa serving with that concern until 
the time of his death. Mr. Turner is sur 
vived by his widow, a son, a daughter, 


wo sisters 


William A. North 


lely known 


William 
in the 


Armstrong North, wi 
rubber footwear field over a 


Score 


of years and formerly merchandise man 
ager of the Footwear Division, U. S. Rub 
ber Company, died at his home in Maple 
wood Jersey on Octobe: 30, after 


Ne W 
an xter le l was 56 years of 
age Mr. North joined U. S. Rubber in 
1901 as a salesman in the Footwear Divi- 
sion. In later years he became branch man 
ager for the company in several large cities 
including Utica, Pittsburgh and Boston 
From 1922 to 1924 he acted as general 
manager for footwear sales From 1924 
until his retirement because of poor health 

1932 he was merchandise manager of 

division He leaves a widow. 
ther, three daughters and a son 
is with the export depart 
Rubber 


the sam 
mother, br« 
The son, 
ment of U.S 


James, 


John T. Spicer 


John T Spicer, one-time 
tor the Thermoid Rubber 
j 


rrenton, N. J., and more recently 


} 
saies Manager! 
Company, ot 


sales 


manager for the Johns-Manville Corpora 
tion, of New York Citv. died on Octobe1 
3l trom a heart attack suffered in a 


rage idioining his residence in Tre 
was 47 years of age. Mr 

manager for Thermoid in 
time thereafter was em 
Philadelphia advertising firm. 
g Johns-Manville from whic! 
connections two months ago 
graduate of Exeter Academy. 
Hampshire, and also of the State 
School in Trenton. He leaves a 
mother and two children. Burial 
Riverview Cemetery, Trenton 


va ‘nton 
He Sp cer re- 
signed as sales 
1924 and for a 
ployed by a 
later joinin 
he severe l 
He was a 

New 

Model 
widow, 
Was In 
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George M. Ellsworth 


George M. Ellsworth, 61, who retired last 
year as employment manager of Jenkins 
Bros. Co., Bridgeport, Conn., after nearly 
10 years with the company, died October 
25 after a long illness. He joined Jenkins 
Bros. on May 1, 1895. Surviving are his 
wife, two sons and three daughters 


Mohawk Reports Sales Increase 
J. L. Earl, vice-president 
manager of the Mohawk Rubber Company, 
\kron, reports improved business condi 
tions with sales for the »§ Septem 
ber and October “the most satisfactory 
this year.” Unit sales of Mohawk tires 
for September showed an increase of 56 
nt compared with the same month 
while dollar volume showed an 
increase of 60.4 per cent Sales for Octo 
ber, 1935, are said to be somewhat com 
parable to these figures. According to Mr 
Earl “elimination of branch operations has 
resulted in substantial savings.” 


and general 


months 


per ce 


1 
of 1933 





TRENTON NEWS 





The Citron-Byer Company, of Trenton, 
N. J., purchased the plant of the New 


Jersey Rubber Company, Lambertville, at 


in auction sale on October 10 The price 
bid was $3,800 The purchass sisted 
of seventeen buildings and a portion < 


Lewis Island for $600. Water power is 
leveloped on the island for the factory 
Another building, whi is 80 years old, 
was purchased by tl Panther Rubber 
Company, of Chelsea, Mass., for $4,600 
Equipment, including boilers, motors, 3,000 

1 belting and 20,000 yunds 
York and 


feet of rubber be 


of rubber, was sold to 
Boston inte Th 


Ne Ww 
‘rests rhe w Jerse . 
Company was operated from 1890 until 


five years ago in the recla g of rubber 
t 


for DuPont, John A. Roebling’s Sons, ar 
ther concerns. For several years the plant 
was operated on a 24 hour a day schedule 
and employed 125 men. The Clapp inter 
ests of Boston purchased the 


concern in 


1909 from the late Edward R. Solliday 


yne of the organizers 


The American Rubber Company, 


Hard 
{ 


Butler, N. J., and the Rubber Workers 
Union have renewed a working agreement 
for six months. The union was seeking 

10 per cent increase in wages and this was 
turned down after the employes had been 
informed that the wage level was the 
same as paid elsewher A raise of 5 


cents an hour for women employes was 
aiso rejecte 1. It 
being discharged or 


would lose their seniority. 


was agreed that employes 
juitting voluntarily 


Business is on the uplift at several of 
the Trenton, N. J., manufacturing 
plants. The Puritan, Joseph Stokes and 
Thermoid companies are now operating 
twenty-four hours a day while the Pierce 
Roberts Rubber Company is running tw 


shifts 


rubber 


Fabest Rubber Mat Company, Inc., of 29 
Greene Street, Hackensack, N. J., has been 
incorporated at Trenton with a capital 
stock of $125,000, to manufacture rubbe: 
products and novelties of all kinds. Thi 
incorporators are Paul Faber, of 275 Beech 
Street: Jack Faber, of 267 Beech Street; 
and Adelaine Sylvester, of 29 Greene 
Street, all of Hackensack. The office of 
the company is at 29 Greene Street, Hack 
ensack. 
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New Rubber Goods 





Rubberized Gloves 


[wo manufacturers, both located in 
‘hiladelphia, have recently brought out 
pecial types of rubberized gloves adopted 
) specific uses. The Quaker Wares Divi- 
ion of the Philadelphia Rust-Proof Com- 





Philadelphia’s Utility Gloves 


pany, 3229 Frankford Avenue, has intro- 
duced rubber-covered utility gloves which 
re made of Canton Flannel chemically 
treated to insure proper penetration of 
the rubber into the weave of the fabric 


Vulcanized latex is used in the impreg- 
iting process After the gloves are 
vated they are heat treated and finished 
[hese gloves are recommended for use 


by coal miners, in chemical plants and re- 


fineries, for handling glass, lumber and 
stone, and a variety of other purposes, 
vith the manufacturer suggesting that 


iny oil or grease be wiped off the gloves 
ifter use because of the deteriorating 
effect of these petroleum products on rub- 
ber. M. L. Snyder & Third 
Street, above Arch, is featuring the Arco 
Rubberized Cotton Gloves which are 
claimed to be water-, slip-, acid-, and 
splinter-proof They are made in all 
lengths, styles, weights and 
inforcement can be had on palms, fingers 
ind thumbs when requested. Because of 


S5on, at 


$1zZes Re 





Snyder's Rubberized Gloves 


the roughened surface these gloves are 
specially adaptable for the fishing indus- 
ry, since they are useful in holding on 
) squirming fish or other wet and slimy 
rticles. Arco Rubberized Gloves are 
made with a double knit wrist. They are 
vailable in white and black. 








Sturgis Rubberized Chair 


A new model stenographic chair, com- 
pletely equipped with rubberized hair pads 
allowing extreme comfort in posture 
chairs, is being featured by the Sturgis 


Posture Chair Company, of Sturgis, 
Michigan. The roomy seat (14%x16™% 
inches) and form-fitting back (6x14 


inches) are upholstered in leather over 





rubberized curled hair pads. The seat 
pad is 3% inches thick, while the back 
pad is 1% inches thick. Seat height 1s 


adjustable without tools. A base of 1% 
inch tubing is provided to give a balanced 
appearance. The new model chair is also 
equipped with hard rubber casters A 
variety of colors is obtainable 


105 


New Rubber “Meow” Ball 


Katnips, Incorporated, 26 Custom House 
Street, Providence, Rhode Island, has 
added the rubber “Meow” ball to its line 
of novelties for children and pets. Unlike 





ordinary balls, the bouncing “Meow” model 
can have its walls completely squeezed to- 
gether without damage, meowing lustily 
while resuming its natural shape. It is 
suitable and safe for babies and children 
since it is made from solid colored com- 
pounds without any paint whatever to 


crack or flake off. It is equipped with a 
real, vibrating reed whistle that is rust 
proof and which will not come out. Kat- 


nips, Inc., are manufacturers of the rubber 
“Katnips” which also “meow” when 
squeezed. These novelties, one of which 


is reproduced herewith, are washable and 
rust-proof, have ears, bright eyes, and al- 
though they rock freely always settle back 
in an upright position. “Katnips” are sold 
in two sizes, while only one size of the 
new “Meow” ball is available at present. 


Goodrich “‘Off-Pavement”’ Tire 


\ new passenger car tire especially de- 
signed for off-pavement service in mud and 
snow has been announced by the B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron. It has been 
designated the Goodrich Super - Traction 
Silvertown. It is expected to prove valu- 
able to farmers, ranchers, oil field oper- 
ators, etc. It is constructed with the Life- 


Saver Golden Ply to resist heat. The 
tread is deep and open with thick, sharp 
edged cleats with wide spaces between 
cleats to prevent clogging of mud and 
snow. The extra-thick tread extends the 
entire width of the tire for maximum road 


contact 








United States Rubber Introduces All Purpose “Leggin’”’ Boot 


\ rubber boot which folds 
into a compact bundle when 
which fits 
types of leather 
shoes, has introduced 
by the Footwear Division of 
United States Rubber Prod- 
ucts, Inc., under the name 
of the “Leggin Boot.” It is 
easily carried, and is slipped 
on and off in a jiffy The 
novel boot has a “heavy 
patrol” bottom while the top 
high-grade com- 
pound. It has a two-ply lin- 
ing for flexibility. A strap 
at the top of the boot slips 


not in use, and 
over all 


bee n 


is of a 


over the top and acts as a holder for the rolled-up 


boot. It is best described as a slush boot with a 
red knurled sole for ground-grip and _ safety. 
Motorists can carry it in the pockets of their cars 
It can be used by motorcycle riders, police- 


men, railroad workers, postmen, and for general 


work, etc. 
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are one iu 
prec ling 
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of stock 
anotner I 
on native 
tive quart 
look tor l‘ 
conditions 
ior spot 
October 30 


no 


S not 
' 

7) 
i 
] ;? 
i 
12.65 
12.75 
13 {) 
17.93 
hd 
13.00 
12.8 
13.06 
13.0¢ 
13.31 
13.31 


iT ' 


which 
the permissible am 
point jump tor spot 
October 30. Quotat 
ket, kx angt | 
follow 
\ 
Plantations— 
Ribbe Smoke S 
No. 1, Spot 
April-June 
N 
N ? 
N« 4 
Thin Latex ( 
Thick Latex Crepes 
Brown Crepe, N 
Brown Crepe, N 
Amber Crepe, No 
Amber Crepe, N 
Amber Crepe, N 
Brown Cret R 
Latex— 
Liquid Late pe 
Paras— 
Up-River, f 
Acre Be ‘ 


©) 
l 
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12.9 
12.78 
13.09 
1202 
13.38 
13.39 
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' <r LONDON MARKET 
se in crude 
re] t. Ouota Standard Smoked Sheets—Buyers—November 9 
‘ 5 ~ j November - a 64d 
y gu te lan.-March . 7 6d 
i es in the 
ent SINGAPORE MARKET 
ek reduct : Standard Smoked Sheets—Sellers—November 9 
Singapore, st November a 6%4d 
) ex rt tax Jan.-March i 63ed 
n autom 
optimistic out —— 
i bu es o 
e mont Reclaimed Rubber 
e was 13.50 on . 
41 on October 10 Demands from all branches of the rubbe 
e m countries industry for reclaims continues to increas¢ 
triction scheme This increase is attributed in large part to 
nents below the steady improvement of general business 
resulted in a 25 onditions, especially in the automotive and 
13.25 13.50 o1 industrial fields. Current levels are still 
the itside mat ittractive for future deliveries. There has 
and S pore been no change in quotations since our last 
report. 
High Tensile 
S reclaim, bla Ib. .08@@ _ .09 
; High Tensile Re , 7 @ 07% 
13% Shoe 
j 12 , 
t 13 Unwashed ] 064@ 63 
i. Washed Ib. .08 @ .09 
a Tube 
i 4 
No. 1 (Floating) lb, .13 @ — 
% N Compounded It 7%4@ 07% 
‘ Tires 
1g ee PeeTerr 5 @ .05% 
8 flack, selected tires . 5 @ .05% 
Dark Gray lb 6%@ 61 
White . It I“~4@ «09: 
Truck, Heavy Gravity....lIb 0OS%e@ .06 
Truck, Light Gravity I 6 @ .06! 
Miscellaneous 
, Mechanical blends Ib. .04%@ .04! 
Prices on New York Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
] Standard Contract oT 10 tons 
FROM OCTOBER 10 TO NOVEMBER 9 
J Fe! Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct Sales 
; ] 12.70 12.77 12.84 12.91 12.98 13.04 13.11 10¢€ 
{ 89 12.96 13.03 13.11 13.18 13.26 13.32 13.39 411 
$ 12.80 12.87 2.94 13 l 9 13.17 13.23 13.30 )4 
. ) 12.97 13.04 13.11 13.18 13.24 13.31 13.38 13.45 57 
84 12.92 13.00 13.08 13.14 13.21 13.29 13.37 13.44 13.52 312 
91 12.99 13.06 13.13 13.19 13.26 13.32 13.39 13.45 13.52 21 
11 13.20 13.27 13.35 13.42 13.50 13.57 13.64 13.70 13.77 348 
13.22 13.32 13.37 13.44 13.51 13.58 13.64 13.71 253 
7 13.14 13.22 13.31 13.38 13.45 13.51 13.57 13.63 13.70 214 
9? | 0) 13.08 13.17 13.24 13 13 8 13.45 13.51 13.58 235 
16 13.22 13.30 13.39 13.45 13.52 13.59 13.67 13.75 13.84 442 
13.24 13.32 13.40 13.47 13.54 13.61 13.68 13.74 13.81 361 
48 13.57 13.63 13.69 13.77 13.86 13.91 13.97 14.04 14.11 531 
19 1 13.63 13.73 13.80 13.89 13.94 14.00 14.06 14.13 154 
$ 13.42 13.50 13.58 13.66 13.72 13.78 13.84 13.91 13.98 35 
13.37 13.46 13.54 13.62 13.69 13.77 13.84 13.90 13.97 247 
> 13.67 13.75 13.84 13.91 13.97 14.04 14.10 14.17 Ike 
| } 13.54 13.63 13.69 13.75 13.82 13.91 13.96 14.03 333 
13.40 13.47 13.54 13.62 1 > 13.76 13.83 13.89 13.96 14.02 132 
) 13.38 13.46 13.55 13.64 13.70 13.77 13.83 13.90 13.96 $7 
13 
$0 13.48 13.57 13.¢ 13.70 13.77 13.84 13.90 13.97 14.03 109 
$1 13.49 13.56 13.63 13.71 13.79 13.86 13.94 14.00 14.06 14.12 144 
4 13.41 13.49 13.57 13.65 13.73 13.80 13.87 13.93 13.99 14.06 139 
) 13.37 13.45 13.53 13.61 13.70 13.76 13.82 13.88 13.95 14.01 73 


Scrap Rubber 


Consumers of scrap contin 
a noted improvement in dem: 
plies are ample but tube st 
ing limited as the win 


re 





ue active 
and rire 
be 


] - 
KS are 


wil 
Su] 
con 


r advances, slight] 


higher prices already being quoted. Curre: 
quotations follow: 
(Prices to Consumers) 
Auto tire peelings... : ton 15.00 @17.50 
eee ae .--ton 7.00 @ 8.00 
Clean solid truck tires ....ton 34.00 @35.00 
Boots and shoes........ ton 18.00 @20.00 
Arctics, untrimmed ..... ton 14.00 @16.00 
Inner tubes, No. 1 .. Ib. 07% @ 8 
Inner tubes, No. 2 7 lb Ia 03 
Inner tubes, Red It 3”%4@ 
Cotton 
Due to marked activity in the sout 


markets an 


pot 1 
foreign and 


both domestic s 
} 
i 


ined with continued improvem 


eral business ns, 
tinued to move upward last m 
ing in an 11.80 quotation on 
\ slight recession from the 1 
nt occurred in mid-October 


conditi tt 


me 
lative long liquidation 
in the south resulted in an 
provement in the price. Li 

was 11.15 quoted on the Ex 
tober 17. World c nsumpti 
continues to rise and a noted 
in the 
should indicate still higher pri 
futures market, however, 

mostly because 


is seen 





increased demands 


but the 


ices s 


hol Is 


] 





her 


pinners, com 
nent of ge 
l pri es col 
nth culminat 


Novembe 


ipward move 


aue 
steady 


immediate 


on 
ot c 


to spect 


tton 


improvement 


On 


cotton mill situation whicl 


The 


within a 


» Government 


amount 
ands 





ous 


in > te te tat 


narrow range 
agencies are long and short a large 
yf cotton. Quotations for middling upl 
on the N. Y. Cotton Exchange follow: 
O tober 9 y Novembe } 
Close High Low 
December 10.9¢ 11.41 11.34 
March 11.03 11.27 11.20 
May 11.27 11.20 
Tire Fabrics 
(Prices Net at the Mill—Process Tax I: 
Peeler, carded, 23/5/3 It 33% @ 
Peeler, carded, 23/4/3. 34u%@ 
Peeler, carded, 15/3/3 . 31% @ 
Peeler carded, 13/3/3 ) 30% @ 
Egyptian. carded, 23/5 16%@ 
Egyptian, combed, 23/5/3 ! 514% @ 
CHAFERS 
Carded, American, 1y7y"’.... ). 33“@a@ 
Carded, American, 1” Ib. 304@ 
LENO BREAKER 
Carded, American, 1” esau 3 ? 
Sheetings 
Count Width Weight 
48x40 36 i 5.50 lb @ 
40x40 36 it 6.15 lb @ 
40x36 36 i 6.50 It @ 
48x48 40 in 2.50 It @ 
48x48 40 ir 2.85 lb @ 
56x40 40 in 3.60 lb. (a 
48x44 $0 it 3.75 I a 
44x40 40 4.25 a 


Enameling .. ae Ib. 
Belting and Hose * Ib. 
Single filling, A grade , b 


Double filling 


@ 
‘@ 


NAN DO 


~ 
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Rubber CHEMICAL Markets 


NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 12, 


1935 
[All Quotations F.O.B. Works Unless Otherwise Noted] 




















; ACCELERATORS | Zine Oxide—French Process Oils 
Organic | Florence White seal—7 bbls.lb. — @ 06% Corn, refined, bbls....... lb, .12%@ — 
A-1 (Thiocarbanilid) ........ Ib. 21 @ .25 Green seal—8 ........ Ib. 06 @ .06% Cottonseed, crude ...... gal. .093 @ .10 
A-5-10 wccccccccccccccccceces lb .33 @ .36 Red seal—9 .......... lb, .0OSUA@ .05% Coat: Ge. s'ccnunesceee gal. 15 @ .28 
OE ee I Fe eae” lb. 53 @ .65 Yellows Degras (c.l. 100 bbis.)...Ib. 02K%e — 
Oe ee ee Ib. 60 @ .75 8 eer er rere Ib. co ae Less c.l. (10-25 bbls.)..Ib. ooe-— 
it s.icnbhcek > bbvedwahia dt Ib. 55 @ .65 Ocher, dom. med.........Ib. 02K%e — Lots less than 10 bbls.. .Ib. one — 
Dae iwanin sen 40400 6eduaan > 56 @ .75 Na a 90 eshSdenemeeeee o 032 06% 
aa whens acanedasenenecsacs b. 70 @ .80 Oe: EOE ccccecnseces . j e@e-— 
OF a el Ib. —- @ — BLACKS DE 5s sbcbavteenman lb. 04%@ — 
A jehyde ammonia, crystals. ..Ib. 65 @ .70 Arrow “Aerfloted’”’ Specifica- eee gal. 17 @ 
DEE cvcndedceetcennbasaens lb. —- @-—_— EE EP ee Ib. .0535@ .0825 Petrolatum, light ........ lb. .02 @ 02% 
PE cupickesedteseseuee deat " Bone, powdered ..........- Ib. 05%@ .12% Pigmentaroil, tank cars. .gal. 16 @ 
Pt Gib bbutkeoasesnovases " 55 @ .65 Carbon, compressed ....... lb. 0535@ .0825 in drums .......sse0. gal. .22 @ 234 
paste , | «es @ a uncompressed ........++:. Ib. 0535@ .0825 Pine, steam distilled..... gal. .64 @ .65 
Di-Ortho-Tolyg . 44 @ «47 “Cpe” GENE oc ccceces Ib. 0535@ .0825 dest. dist., drums...... gal 40 @ .45 
Diphenylguanidin BD -.59 @ Pape eter Ib. .0535@ .0825 Rosin Oil, cmpd........ gal. 40@e— 
Ethylidene aniline ........... Ib, 45 @ A7% WEE cidavecactawede Ib. .0535@ .0825 ee Re PR Ib. 40@=— 
Formaldenyde aniline ........ Ib. 37%@ 42 PCM. scssekhvceséseuen Ib. O5%Y@ .14 ee 3 are Ib. 0o7K%e — 
DT <4 bsebboeoesodnen Kéee lb. 42 @ «51 **Excello,” compressed ..... Ib. .0535@ .0825 ). 6—>F. ar rr lb. aie @ 18 
PO ‘odecenasepaceoecees Ib. 40e-— ae ks ek ee euae Ib. 03 @ .07 Witco Palm Oil ........ Ib. e- 
Hexamethylene-tetramine ..... Ib. 37 @-— . |S aPtsappleneene-\- Ib. .03 @ .07 Witco Softener 
Lead Oleate, No. 999......0- Ib. 13 @=— Pe eae Ib. .07 @ .12 CLO. We) caccsnene gal 15 @-— 
DE. ahdadanseoveasedened Ib. ll @ _ a —ttti‘(té‘(té‘«t Ib. .0535@ .0825 Woburn No. 8, c.l....... Ib 06 @ _ 
CR den d tie bia koe es eben Ib. 18 @ .20 mgm ene: Ib. 0535@ .0825 WG, GA césscicuesds Ib 0 @— 
Methylenedianiline ........... Ib. 36 @ «37 Thermatomic—"*P 33” ..... Ib. —_- @—_— Resins and Pitches 
DEE oS esdhecveseeseeseucs lb 3.25 @ — i eee Ib. e-— Pitch, Burgundy ........ lb. 07 @ .08 
DD 5.0664666ene0nNeeGRana Ib, 68 @ .80 United “Dixie” & “‘Kosmos”’. |b. .0535@ .0825 CORE Wisc kekusvenecen gal. 07%@ «08 
DT t.cckexegactnseeeeneee Ib. 50 @ .55 rrr ton 25.00 @30.00 
Pe Seer Ib. 3.55 @ 4,00 pine, 200 lb. gr. wt...bbl. 650 @ — 
ee ceaceatesaaccuvenl Ib. 40 @ .4i1 COMPOUNDING MATERIALS Rosin, grade K, 280 lb. -bbl. 5.55 @ — 
ee cctetwecéesecennée Ib. 40 @ il ; . Pigmentar, tank cars....gal. 19 @—_— 
Fh ie, SR seers oh. Ib. 1.55 @ 1.90 Aluminum Flake ........... ton. 21.85 @24.50 eh GE, gal 25 @ .27 
NT inh whkas oben wees heed Ib, 1.20 @ 1.25 Ammonia carbonate, lump.. ra 10%@_.12 aE Ree bh —- @ = 
ep rasenyy lb. 25 @ — Ashestine .....ccsccccsssess 14.00 @15.00 Retort Pine Tar, drums..bbl. 12.00 @13.00 
Super-Sulphur No. 1 ......+. Ib. —— carbonate (98-100%). “ie 56.50 @61. 50 Solvents 
 <, See Ib. SS rrr . ACOUOME, PUTO. cccccccccce Ib. 124@ .13% 
Thiocar banilid, drums ....... Ib. 21 @ «.25 DE iacutabeses eeevsonde ton 22.00 @ 24.00 Alcohol, denatured, methanol, 
DEED sedaveuncanesseenene Ib. 75@e— Basofor ..ccccccccccsscccess Ib. 4%e@ — Pe 8. en ca betnnsewe gal. 2734@ — 
Dt. eteenceutevendndwt Ib 1.20 @ — DOMIOMEE cccccccccecseccsoess Ib, .02 @_ .03 Benzene, 90% .......-. gal. 15 @ 24 
Triphenylguanidine ..... ..... Ib .58 @ .60 Blanc fixe dry f.o.b. works...ton 70.00 @75.00 Beta-Trichlorethane .....gal. aa ed 
TT EE bGSERSOs 60.000 008 0n0i Ib. COMED cupsvecidcceceseves ton 35.00 @43.00 ON oe ccucaawons Ib. ne 
DE dntwcenwt.henounee bewena Ib. 62 @ 1.00 Catalpo (fact.) covccccceceece Ib. 02 @ _ Carbon, bisulfide ........ lb. 03%@ .06 
EE. ewes nee cies nil Ib. —- @-— Chalk, precipitated Carbon, tetrachloride Ib. 05 @ 05% 
7 Saree eer Ib .58 @ .69 pres — extra it..... ton 45.40 @60.00 Dichlorethylene ......... ba 2 6¢ = 
Ere ere ya . § “RR ccssccesvevccses ton 45.00 @55.00 Dipentene, cml., drums..gal. .41 @ .44 
DE cecedeueh esses tuba Ib. Clay, Raskin, domestic.......- ton 7.50 @ 15.00 Dryolene (f.0.b. Okla.)..gal. 10 @ .10% 
MED. cccecesheneveeeunes Ib. Aerfloted, Suprex ....... ton 8.50 @10.00 Ethylene dichloride ...... Ib. OSuY@ .06% 
PE” —ceaenee ones Gh GhCSEOs Ib. 48 @ .60 CE 2. cdapeecaceneée ton 900 @ — Gasoline, steel bbls...... gal. 66 = 
DE. cndaeadecoeseees «Ib. tt ctdpaece waned wee eee ton Naphtha, Ee oo gal. 26 @ .3i1 
Inorganic i 2.  seswecboneeene ton PR oo oG es heen cudkes lb. 
Litharge, domestic .......... Ib. 064@ — OO Se ton eR: ened lb. 
Magnesia, calcined, heavy....ton 60.00 @65.00 ‘se sssrendesdcoveasus ton Rub-Sol (f.o.b. Okla.)..gal. 0o@e-— 
Tensulite .....cccccccccsces 15.00 @ — Trichlorethylene ......... Ib. — @ .09% 
COLORS ee ton 8.50 @ 9.00 Turpentine, spirits....... gal. .46%4@ .59% 
7 . ; , S Cette FORGE ccc cccvccccceces lb .10%@ «18 dest. dist., drums...... gal. 45 @ .48 
Blacks (See Compounding Materials) | Glues, extra white........... lb. .28 @ .30 Waxes 
Blues | medium white .......... Ib. 14 @ .19 Beeswax, white.......... Ib. 40 @ 1 
Prussian . 1 37 @ 39 | Kalite No. 1.......eseeeeee: ton 30.00 @55.00 Carnauba, yellow........ Ib. 39 @ .40 
Ultramarine ....... Ib. 12 @ .14 Kalite No. 3.....s.cscceeses ton 40.00 @65.00 Ceresin, white, dom....... Ib. 08 @ .il 
Browns Magnesium carbonate ..... @ Montan, crude .......... Ib. 10 @ .ll 
Sienna. Italian ......... lb. 06 @ ‘13 BERR cccccencovccccosceses ton 65.00 @80.00 Paraffin (c.l.—f.o.b. N. Y.) 
Umber, Turkey .......... Ib 04 @ .04% | Pyrax A se ceee ton = — Yellow crude scale........ Ib, 02 @ .02% 
Gea f | Rottenstone (powdered) ..... Ib. Py a , P+ White crude scale 124/126..lb. .02 @ .02 
Chrome, I oN Ib 20 @ 30 | pao agg hs ne oc eeces = s's6 © 3.76 Refined, 125/127 .......... Ib. .033%@ .04 
OFT . 2 @ . | T 1 i quppemigbs. 12.00 @15.00 
c 4 SE, GUGNEER cccvercsccccs ton ANTI-OXIDAN 
Chromium Oxide, bbl.. Ib. 22 @ .23 Whiting, commercial ....... ton 17.00 @18.00 ioe as OxID sg 
Guignet’s Gre ws ; > ¢ — Columbia _ Filler......... ton 9.00 @14.00 ge HP PE seceeonaesesege ib, 
Reds English Cliffstone ...... ton 33.00 @43.00 | ADS eh gperechopetaete: Ib. 
Antimony , DE cde chbus aaneee ton Resi RE Set eeesoeesesess ib. 
crimson, 15/17......... b. s @ e WN 5 0 bs eueedesec yee ton 15.00 @ — White re ie th. 
sulfur, free .....+++++.! » £6 @ 6 fk! eae soa 25.00 @9000 | sani St este tet etteeees . 
Indian English .......... Ib. 09 @ 10 | Zine Suaiteiin |. 4. a Ih, '10%@ .11 aan dbeacee bald ied ea ahah os 70 @ .75 
Domestic (Maroon) ...... _ ee Se: as iva ce rs deans lb 1.26 @ — Wid dehag coteedhe cha eatin —" 
a aa coe... ib 110 @ «12 Zinc Stearat SN at anstimiadi aponekece Ib. 57 @ .60 
Rub-Er-Red, f.0.b E ‘Ib. 109%@ — | Plectol-H iw ssceereecceernees > 
Whit MINERAL RUBBER + saree a jevhnekesséuaee > —- @-_— 
rites | ecto P aceesedieeeeceavve . - @ —_ 
Cryptone CB, No. 21....Ib. .06 @ .06% | Black Diamond .........+++. ton 27.0 @ — 0 eS a rererrerrerceerr: & Ib. 
Cryptone, No. 19........ Ib. 06 @ oo Genasco, solid (factory)..... ton 25.00 @27.00 EE EPR PR ee lb .66 @ .90 
Cryptone, 25-2 foie ‘ios | Hard Hydrocarbon .......... ton DE. dinbivey cdkasuaennnt lb, .35 @ .40 
Lin tone, ZS-86 ....--+-l 1042@ -10% | Parmr, ‘solid.........sse00es ton 25.00 @28.00 SOMMEUR oc cccccccesvevcesees Ib, 1.57 @ .62 
Athopone Pioneer, MR, solid .........+. ton — ek vackciktvcwasees Ib. 70 @ .75 
Albalith, black label—11 Ib. .04%@ .04% “granulated .......... mel ClC«(‘ CY ace a caeuesene caecaee lb. .5 
Asolith ccccccccscccees i. 04%4@ .04% | Ploncer-gra | , 55 @ .60 
Rayox le MOLD wpeivpeet: “abel 
Titanium oxide .......... lb. .17 @ «19 SPECIALTIES | dais ee ee S- ai ce 
THE TE ivcnesccecscats Ib. 06 @ .06% Aromatics—Rodo ............ Ib. | Cocoa Soapstock .....«...0.. _ 06 @ .08 
gE - ee ee Ib. 06 @ .06% Para-Dors No. 5145 ..... lb. 200 @ — se ikGa- Cibesbandds Poaave Th. 06 @ .0R 
Zinc Oxide—American Process Sunproof 6.66406 060000660 6666 Ib. 35 @ .37% oe INS HEL a eg ee: lb. 24 @ 30 
Ameriean Azo: Sponge Paste ........++-+: Ib = @ .80 | Rusco, f.o.b. Nitro.......... lb. .12 @ .30 
ZZZ (lead free).....-. Ib. 05 @ .05% OEE 60. c6es4 et cusdccsianes Ib. 56 @ .60 Sericite. £.0.b. N. Y......... ton 65.00 @ == 
2 et * ara Ib. .04% @ 05% Soap Tree Mark. cut, sifted. = 06 @ .08 
Anaconda, lead free Ib 05 @ .05% | SOFTENERS | Zip (Mold _ * eeedneqer @ 
Hostend Ycod Free. Brand | Acids FACTICE OR RUBBER SupstiTUTES 
PEO ci ceecceeses Ib, 05 @ .05% | Acetic, 28%. bbls..... 100 Ib. 2.45 @ 2.70 2 eee reer Ib. aus 
re ie ie *¢ 05 @ .05% | glacial, USP, bbls..100 lb. 14.00 @ — Black iaseb anes aumendesdates Ib “eke —_— 
tt eo 6eee0s es Ib. 05 @ 05% Nitric, 36 degrees ...... cwt. 5.00 @ 6.00 ; SEO Snhoek on saupevevccabnn Ib. 08 @ .12 
XX Red—78 ....+.. a 05 @ 05% } Sulfuric, 66 degrees ton 15.50 @16.50 RR, Said Gioia ee a de Th. 7 @ 11% 
XX Red—103 ...... ib. 105 @ 105% | Acids, Fatty > | Duphax ........seeeeeeseees Ib, 09%4@ — 
Mews Wiieccss. ib. 108 @ 108% gE Ib. 15 @ .16 | VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Kadox, black label—15 lb .05 @ ‘0s% | Stearex ....-.ceeeesesoes Ib. 08%@ .13 | Sulfur Chloride, yellow (drs.).Ib. .03%@ .04 
Blue label—16 ...... lb 05 @ 05% | Stearic, double presse Ib, 09 @ .14 | Sulfur flour. 
at label—17 .... oe * .05 @ ‘05% Stearite ecdeccccecececose Ib. 08 @ _ Refined. 100% pure (bags).cwt. 3.45 @ am 
Joe, black lat aes Ib. 05 @ 05% Alkalies | “ ~ | Commercial (bags) ...... cewt. 1.95 @ 2.80 
‘an DE scvcceeeres lb .05 @ 03% Caustic Soda, 76%..... ian ee ee RRR eines Ib. 
"2" eee b 6.05 @ .05% Soda Ash, 58% C.L ewt. 252 @ — MS So ahdunioes 0 dhe Ib. 
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Crude Rubber 
Latex and Guayule 
Reclaimed Rubber 


Tires and Tubes 





THE RUBBER ACE 


STATISTICS = “wi 


OF THE 


Gasoline 


INDUSTRY Cotton Prices 





U. S. Imports and Exports 
of Crude Rubber 





-—— Gross Imports 
Average 
Declared 
Tota! Value 

Long Declared per pound Long 
YEARS Tons Value Cents Tons 
1922 301,076 101,843.188 15.10 4,809 
1923 309,144 185,060,304 26.72 8,772 
1924 328,056 174,231,331 23.71 10,309 
1925 396,642 429,705,014 48.36 14,827 
1926 413,338 505,817,807 54.63 17,671 
1927 426,258 339,874,774 35.60 27,775 
1928 439,731 244,854,973 25.03 32,159 
1929 560,084 239,178,783 19.15 36,485 
1930 482,082 139,134,330 12.89 30,205 
1931 497,138 72,918,949 6.54 25,595 
1932 409,584 31,936,459 3.47 20,929 
1933 407,817 44,034,064 4.82 20,537 
1934 449 ? 17.89 ) ] ( 848 
1933 
Sept 44,912 6,110,956 6.07 2,369 
Oct 44,474 6,115,330 6.14 2,669 
Nov. 40,582 5,850,714 6.44 2,188 
Dec. 39,461 5.869.556 6.75 1,888 
1934 
oe 47,963 7,403,123 6.89 1,975 
eb. 34.335 .262,711 6.84 2,133 
Mar. 41,119 6,765,173 7.34 2,947 
April 43,841 8,232,746 8.37 2,814 
May 48,494 10,001,239 9.21 2,389 
~ 47,289 10,747 464 10.14 2,012 
uly 41,443 9,670,617 10.41 2,366 
August 31,531 7,873,690 11.15 1,393 
Sept. 31,074 8,293,859 11.92 1,665 
Oct. 28 ~ ~ 14 12 > 058 
Nov 16,325 10,4 76 «12.87 = 1,230 
Dec 17, ' ' \ l 8 6¢ 
1935 
Jan 0 1 
Feb ' , ’ l c l +5 
March 45,35 11,801,152 11.62 1,868 
April } ‘ l ; 1,096 
May ) 8 I 3 
June ; 7 4 
Tul / ' 
August } 19 ] $19 11.S¢ 47¢ 
Sept 4 } ] j 


* Revised 


Re-exports —— - 
8) ~ 
Average ww & 
Declared é : 
Total Value a 
Declared per pound Long 
falue Cents Tons 
1,921,828 17.84 296,267 
5,672,319 28.87 300,372 
6,057,637 26.23 317,747 
19,847,753 59.76 381,815 
22,470,583 56.77 395.667 
24,735,488 39.76 398,483 
18,128,361 25.17 407,572 
16,868,733 20.64 523,599 
9,316,205 13.77 451,877 
4,255,472 7.42 471,543 
2,015,612 4.30 388.655 
2,601,352 5.65 427,280 
5,770,109 11.23 425,615 
335,798 8.89 42,543 
397,167 6.64 41,805 
333,631 6.81 38,394 
293,690 6.94 37,573 
352,116 7.96 45,988 
476,232 9.97 2,202 
583,313 8.83 38,172 
588,453 9.18 41,027 
544,212 10.17 46,105 
501,499 11.33 45,277 
660,199 13.99 39,077 
400,433 12.83 30,138 
474,446 12.72 29,409 
620,754 13.46 26,260 
327,672 11.89 35,095 
240,780 12.46 16,724 
$80.44 11.62 45,42 
486,379 11.62 43,482 
85.903 11.64 38 63 
4 4 11.39 8.4 
153.595 13.10 30.7 1¢ 
130,464 12.23 39,77 
I 43 42 








United States Imports of Guayule, 
Balata, Jelutong, Liquid Latex 








(All Quantities in Long Tons) 
Guayule Balata Jelutong Liquid Latex (’) 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 
1924 1,356 536,392 464 568,456 6,165 1,237,100 2,157 864,059 
1925 3,781 1,803,448 517 574,750 6,749 1,642,531 3,853 3,537,810 
1926 4,305 2,562,096 354 327,213 7,263 3,127,757 3,388 4,680,386 
1927 §.018 2,674,957 582 447.246 7,785 2,448,657 1,116 876,077 
1928 3,075 1,755,685 731 430,855 7,552 2,540,059 4,167 2,185,579 
1929 1,231 545,175 728 566,964 8,203 2,458,136 3,728 1,787,997 
1930 1,096 347,388 $01 422,684 5,907 1,403,244 4,449 1,506,804 
1931 -- —-- —- 1,208 411,692 5,777 1,019,010 4,650 884,35 
1932 - —- 708 147,403 4,607 616,596 5,085 601,999 
1933 1,658 2,261,869 5,989 944,895 11,085 1,833,671 
1934 402 73.349 1,054 438.209 4.988 943,752 13,070 3,633,253 
1934: 
Oct 14 2,797 278 48,287 922 282.503 
Nov - ¢ 169 332 60,904 887 296,447 
Dec 458 192 1.947 381 184,588 
1935 
Jan. $1 34,687 448 80,097 848 287,583 
eb 62 20,981 222 33.850 573 179,583 
March 57 15,917 488 80,643 1,290 354,654 
April l 11,452 419 58.429 1,721 415.100 
May 51 464 62 12,931 332 51,805 1,427 380,844 
June 105 19 ; 8 50,165 $91 152,665 
July 5] g 49 15.758 QQ 736 1.144 303.518 
August 50 9.464 31 8,963 445 82,179 1,234 370,431 
Sept i8 3.2945 } 6,09 1,682 407.418 1,048 291,652 


(‘) Weight given in pounds of dry rubber contained in latex 


U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 


(Rubber Manufacturers’ Assoctation statistics raised to 
1N0 per cent—All figures tn long tons) 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


LS Figures on Monthly Basis —w 
929 1930 1931 1932 22 34 193 

4 )02 35,194 28.557 29.648 22.645* 39.284* 47,103 

} + 4 33.302 28.797 31.271 >) 2909* 40.609 43.1 

M 8 44,730 35,540 32,788 29,505 17,483* 47,097 42,620 

\ 77 686 33,321 27,518 2g $4 3* 44.714 

M 1,386 37.817 957 { g% 4] 

7 $195 37,916 $1.47 . 17* 36 

37 8 31 7 zy ( 1* f 

A ‘ 7 8.274 30,850 27,586 23,721 44,.428* 33,216* 39, 

Se ‘ 515 23.638 23,847 Q cQ* 27 

O 27.516 22,277 2 6 ° 

No > 23.691 22,943 23,231 Q ; 

D 2 21,687 21,409 18.015 28.757 f 

I { 5.980 348,986 2.000 719* + 350° 

* Revis 








Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 














Consumption Consumption 
Produc- % to Produc- | % to 
Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* Year tion Tons Crude Stocks 
1925 132,930 137,105 35.6 13,203 1930 157,967 153,497 40.8 22,006 
1926 180,582 164,500 45.9 23,213 1931 133,351 124,126 33.9 19,257 
1927 189,144 178.471 47.6 24,980 1932Z 75.608 77,504 23.4 16,354 
1928 208,516 223,000 50.4 24,785 1933 99,560 81,602 19.9 20,746 
1929 218.954 226.588 48.4 27,464 1934 110,010 100,597 22.3 23,079 
Figures on Monthly Basis———_ 
1934: 
Jan. 9,828 7,000 17.8* 24,263 July 9.446 8,17 25.18 24,92 
Feb 9,504 7,646 18.8 23,356 Aug. 8.160 8.493 25.5 24,607 
Mar. 11,479 9,683 20.6 25,113 Sept. 6,974 7,028 23.2 24,540 
Apr. 10,185 9.387 20.9 22,033 Oct. 8,145 8.167 26.1 24,511 
May 10,848 9,500 22.1 22,887 Nov. 7,268 7,775 22.3 23,999 
June 10,820 9,459 23.5 23,664 De 7,353 8.284 22.6 23,07 
5 61 23.9 22.29 July 7 
Fe ] 7 9.374 2 22.989 Aug. »,557 8,7 22.4 18,272 
Mar. 10,549 9,741 22.9 20,637 Sept 9,041 8,774 23.4 18,2 
\ 10,3 10,466 23.4 18,716* oO : 
Ma 9 18,541 Nov 
| é 8 87 8 17,932 D 
* Stocks on hand at the end of month or 
Rev 
ov . ™ . 
U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
(Bureau of Mines Statistics) 
(In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
33 * 1934 1935 1933 * 1934 * 19 
Janua 6, 29,489 28,062 August 37,4 39,105 42,8 
Febru 25,310 26.432 September 34.58 34,669 37,8 
Mar 8] 30,577 31,997 October ... 3 37,674 
April 1791 32.736 36,076 November ; 3 34.998 
May 3.709 38,071 39,089 December . 28,572 30,581 
lune 699 6.430 37,884 - 
Tuls 34,08 37 A466 41,203 Total ....377,003 407,106 
* Revised on basis of final annual figures issued by Bureau of Mines. 
Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) 
Total Total Tota 
— eee 21,863,311 ... BREE kh ae 6,261,336 
3925 wcccce 26,001,664 BOEP scccee 24,141,502 8,713,962 
1926 wccccs 24,199,524 >. Reve 17,364,096 1934 6eeeun 12,255,i18 
39ZF  cccces 19,700,003 B9SE cecces 11,253,800 SeGe cceess eegeces 
1935: 1935: 
fanuary ... 1,868,723 September . 1,052,044 
February .. 1.616.398 October 1,648.75 
March ..... 1,724,077 November ....-- 
April .. 1,907,032 December .. ...-- 
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losing Prices of Ribbed Smoked Sheet Rubber—New York Market 
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1935 

August. 5 : nf 7 1 
September 
October 
November 





Year 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 


Cents 
206.60 


121.60 
82.04 


Average Spot Closing Prices— 


Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


(New York Market) 
-—-Average Price per Pound for Years 1910-1929 


Yerr Cents Year 
1914 65.33 1918 
141.30 1915 65.85 1919 
1916 72.50 1920 
1917 72.23 1921 


Year 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 


-——Average Monthly Price per Pound Since 1928 


Jan 

Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Average 
for Year 


1929 1939 1931 
Cents Cents Cents 
20.14 15.24 8.34 
23.7 15.85 7.70 
24.55 15.34 7.71 
21.18 14.93 6.43 
21.46 14.24 6.49 
20.64 12.45 6.35 
21.30 11.24 6.37 
20.59 9.96 5.38 
20.37 8.28 5.08 
19.67 .20 4.87 
16.62 9.01 4.65 
16.12 9.05 4.64 
20.55 11.98 6.17 


oe 
>t 
w 


w 
eero AON Vc 


WWN ww 
Snc Aoo w 


“ww 
>> 
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J 
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1934 
Cents 
> 


ad ae to) 
Ua Wwwh 


wtan why — 
ANS KAO 


13.96 
13.04 
12.98 


12.92 











Cents 


48.50 
87.72 
22.48 
20.55 





1935 


Cents 


13.10 
12.92 
11,51 


11.55 
12.05 
12.57 


12.10 
11.98 
11.55 


12.62 








Month 


Jan. 

Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 


Aug Sept. 
i 
534 5% 
5% 
315 
5Y 
5 ys 
S16 
5 + 
5¥ 
514 
5% Sy 
5h 5% 
544 5% 
Sil 
16 
i 5S 5 
543 216 
-Average 


1932 1933 


Pence 
3.05 2.264 
2.760 2.093 
2.047 2.099 
1.876 2.323 
1.825 2.966 
1.750 3.392 
1.875 3.860 





Oct. Nov. 
54} 6%6 
55% 6% 
544 - 
Ht 6% 
5t8 6% 
6% 
543 6x 
5th Gwe 
5 +8 6% 


Monthly 


1934 1935 
Pence Pence Pence 
4.429 6.434 
4.920 6.292 
5,136 5.745 
712 5.604 
.207 5.822 
.245 6.027 
7.053 5.801 


AUN 


Ph nt it 
ee 


ran | 


= 


Price Per Pound 


N to wi 


Pence Pence Pence 
54 3. 


London Closing Prices of Ribbed 
Smoked Sheets 


(In Pence Per Pound) 











Date Sept 


SD OBRBNAWM Swe 


———— Average Monthly 


1934 1935 
Cents Cents 
11.25 12.70 


Jan. 


Spot Closing Cotton Prices 


(Middling Upland Grade—New York Market) 


Recent Daily Price Per Pound 


Oct. Nov. 
11.05 11.40 
- 11.40 11.35 
11.30 —— 
11.35 31.35 
11.35 - 
11.45 
11.40 11.55 
11.30 11.70 
11.30 11.80 
11.30 





1932 1933 
Cents Cents 
6.65 6.23 
6.85 6.05 
6.86 6.39 
6.16 7.02 
5.72 8.64 
5.02 9.47 
5.87 10.76 


12.28 12.58 
12.30 11.63 
1.80 11.73 
1.44 12.25 
2.20 11.89 
2.84 12.26 


Date Sept. 
11 10.85 
12 10.80 
Ss 107 

14 10.6 

15 

16 10.6 
17 10.8 


18 11.0 
19 11.0¢ 
20 10.95 


tO No do teh 
AVnnsS | 


Pound 





Sept. Oct Nov 
5 Ye 6% 
5% 6% 
5 1g 6% 
2% - 
Sie 63 
4 6% 
5 ys 6% 
5% 6% 
544 6% 
5 M4 676 
544 
53% 62, 
6% 
3% 6% 
6% 
1933 1934 1935 
Pence 
811 7.401 5.696 
3.728 7.409 5.508 
3.957 6.806 6.130 
4.096 6.294 
4.200 6.295 
3.233 6.159 
Date Sept. Oct. Nov. 
10.80 11.15 
11.2 
10.85 11.40 
10.90 11.35 
10.90 11. 
10.85 11. 
10.75 
10.75 11.2 
11.3 
10.80 11.35 
- 11.4 
1933 1934 1935 
Cents Cents Cents 
9.55 13.40 11.48 
9.64 13.00 10.80 
9.58 12.48 11.28 
10.04 12.53 
10.17 12.76 
8.63 12.36 























At ya 
En f 19 
Jan 96,376 
Feb 81,794 
Mar 70,135 
Apr 4 
May ; 
June ; 
‘/ 
Oct ‘ ) 
Nov +852 
De 64,541 
(R 
* Re ; 


(No. of 7 


At end of 
Jan 

Feb 
Mar. 

Apr 

May 
June 


June 
July 


End of 1932 
lar 42 250 
Feb. 46,954 
Mar. 46,591 


Apr. 39,663 
May 38,690 
June 19,7 


End of: 19 
Nov 
Dec. 
Jan., 
Ma 
Ma 


July 
Aug 


End of 
June 


adopted by tl 


subtracting 


th 








THE RUBBER ACE 








World Stocks of Crude Rubber 


ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U. §S. 
r—ON HAND 


ON HAND 


ons in IVharve 


At 


First 
Saturday 


-——AFLOAT—, 


; 


ece 


$7290 4 
8 
+ 4 


ind 


ond 


Saturday 


STOCKS IN PENANG 


oO ¢ 
71 
24,594 
4 5 

af is 

e¢ Depart 
e amou 


) 


(Stocks held by Dea 


er 


$8 


46,046 


STOCKS IN 


from the estimated 


Preliminary 


A 


Vi 


‘ 
I 


. 


42,066 428, 
42,969 
44,485 


AND AFI 
192 1934 
915 414,428 388,15 





) 








,OAT- —y 


414,692 411,744°382,304* 
419,666 407,619°383,185 
412,912 7,324°*37 5 
407,965 409,250 3 
397.562 404,847 37 
84.044 410.941 379,546 
78,232 403,989*377,272 
1.982 399,454 69,649 
4 47 40¢ 65 
410.992 399.861 
419.147 4 76 


End of Recent Weeks 


STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Stocks in London 
arehouses. including Latex) 


AND SINGAPORE 


At er ; 1934 1935 
J 7 50,490 26 
Aug 7.48 48.953 1 574 
Se } 56.103 01,198 
) 7 ¢ 79 
f ) 56 
Third Fourth Fifth 
Saturday Saturday Saturday 
49 7,385 97,112 
34 8.34 
533 9 8 100.972 
357 100,542 
) 4 
T, 76.416 


Ouantities in Long Tons) 
1932 ; +4 35 
8 7 7 f t 4 f 
Aug. 20,649 8,601 59,227 36,117 
Se 4] i] ,l 
) } 4 
4 ) 49 
OTHER CENTRES 
Para ar 
H ur Ce Manaos 
c 4 1 
4.7 


ee 


RUBBER STOCKS AFLOAT 


\ 


; 
l 


} 


estir 


Af 


All 


- 
f 


( ‘ 
Af 








U.S. Tire and Tube Statistics’ 
































(All Figures Represent Thousands) 
AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 


Figures for Recent Years 





1927 1928 1929 1930 931 132 933 1934 
Production ..64,439 77,944 68,726 50,965 48,739 40,085 14 47,23 
S 4.059 74,296 69,395 53,638 48,151 40,260 44,094 46,687 
Inventory? ..10,264 13,624 11,838 9,003 7,775 7,644 8.888 9,45 
Figures for Recent Months 
7~PRODUCTION~ -—SHIPMENTS— -—INVENTORY— 
1933 1934 1935 1933 1934 1935 1933 4 1935 
Jan. 2,258 3,922 4,626 2,597 3.222 3,663 7,237 1684 10,398 
Feb. 2,339 4,335 4,383 2,292 3,285 3,287 7,377. 10,725 11,530 
Mar. 2,038 5,18 4,346 2,092 4,223 4,204 7,290 651 11,675 
Apr $.47 4,512 3,654 4.438 5.144 6,778 8 11,00: 
May 89 4 $,17 5,180 5,332 4,067 6,7 27. 11,131 
June 6,1 4,342 3,910 6,305 5.228 4,262 ¢ 219 10,75 
July 5,714 3,35 3,532 5,497 4,157 5,447 6,844 9,437 8,8 
Aug 4.994 53 ,993 +.707 4,308 4 39 7,07 7 7.8 
Sept. 3,999 2,936 3,503 3,183 419 
Oct 3,249 3,287 2,537 3,010 8,462 8,657 
Nov 3,039 3,341 2,197 3,191 9,247 8,779 
De 082 3,778 3,531 3,109 8,888 455 
AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
Figures for Recent Years 
928 1929 930 1931 1932 1933 1934 


20 48,333 36,891 42,546 46,228 
38 50,021 37,911 41,391 45,046 
9,999 7,922 6,749 7,815 9,180 





Figures for Recent Months 


7~PRODUCTION-~ -—SHIPMENTS—, -—INVENTORY— 


{ 1935 1933 1934 1935 933 1934 1935 

Jar 2,093 530 4,259 2,535 3,199 3,722 6,197 8403 9,621 
Feb. 2,22 4,077 4,171 2,102 3,323 3,362 6,357 8,445 10,466 
Mar. 1,883 5,194 4,123 1,902 4,118 4,168 6.369 ,244 10,40¢ 

{ 2,8 4,7 4,259 3,051 4,342 4,453 ¢ 9 10,585 10,17 
May 5.189 4,359 3.8 ) 5.180 4.902 3.451 ( ] 4 10.615 
J 5448 4,097 3,48 5,778 5,309 4,024 6,097 8,795 10,05 
July S51 $5,211 4,323 5,269 44 8.053 8,00 
\ +.9 X 894 4,687 } 8 
Sept 82 ; ) 3,472 3,024 ’ 5 7,639 
Oct 3.506 219 2.676 2.689 7.831 Q 1 
N 2 169 2,103 2,767 g 3 
D 2.6 03 3.410 2,850 7,815 180 


(‘) Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures, raised to 100%. The Associ 
ation estimates its figures to be 75% complete up until 1929 and 80% 
complete for 1929-1933. Beginning 1934, the Association reported its 
figures to be 97% complete. 


) Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated 








Automobile Production 


United States, -——Canada 
Passenger Passenger Grand 
Total ars Trucks Total Cars Trucks Total 
Se sacs 4,357,384 »826,613 530,771 242,382 196,737 45,645 599,944 
1929 5,358,420 87,400 771,020 263,295 207,498 55,797 621,71 
5 452 540,534 154,192 125,442 28,750 510,178 


090 416,640 82,621 63,477 19,144 
493 235,187 60,816 50,71 

512 346,545 65,924 53.855 
99 588,640 116,890 92,538 2 


Nee Nw es 
‘mt ‘ 
sD 
_ 
aw 
w 








3.871 5,579 = 4,211 8 174,45 
Oct.* 1 491 3,780 2 5 5 136,27 
Nov.* 78.465 1,697 1,052 64 80,162 
$3,187 2,732 2 $ 8 185,91 
Tan,® 292,817 10,607 8,269 2,338 303,424 
Feb.* 3 ) 18,114 13 4 353,81 
V . 4 4 21.975 } 7 451,80 
April* 77,7 24,121 501,86; 
Maw* 20.765 > 2 325 49 
Tune 61 15,745 12,276 3,469 377,0¢ 
Tulv* 37 044 13.069 ).471 3,598 350,1 
‘A - 7,692 5.524 2,168 247,74 
Sept 89.8 §,323 S17 + 5,1 

























JOVEMBER, 1935 


Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 
(Long Tons) 


-—BRITISH MALAYA —, 





DUTCH EAST INDIES 








Gross Exports British 
Gross Minus India & Sara- North lava & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 
Exports Imports Imports Ceylon? Burma* wak‘* Borneo* Siam‘ Madura E.Coast D.E.I China* Valley Other* Total’ 
923 252,016 70,432 181,584 39,971 6,416 5,705 4,237 1,718 32,930 46,344 7,822 5,067 16,765 7,856 406,415 
\924 259,706 108,524 151,182 39,997 7,6S7 6,699 4,621 2,962 42,446 54,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 9,065 429,366 
1925 316,825 158,022 158,803 49,566 10,082 5,424 5,377 5,377 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 13,797 514,487 
1926 391,328 151,243 240,085 58,962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 52,186 71,413 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,530 
1927 371,322 182,845 188,477 55,356 11,321 10,923 6,582 5,472 55,297 77,815 142,171 8,645 28,782 15,633 606,474 
928 409,430 149,787 259,643 57,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,813 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 
1929 574,836 163,092 411,744 81,584 11,663 11,077 7,381 5,018 65,990 87,789 134,037 9,696 21,148 6,767 853,894 
930 547.043 133,876 413,167 76,970 10,782 10,309 6,781 4,251 69,755 79,396 115,254 7,665 14,260 5,651 814,241 
931 519.740 125.506 394,234 61,769 8,470 10,451 6,247 4,218 75,952 87,747 116,009 11,696 12,121 3,292 792,203 
1932 478.252 92.539 385.713 48.973 3,888 6.960 4.664 3,451 61,312 79, "837 85,871 13,883 6,450 1,816 702,818 
3 573,412 1 77 406,035 63,351 $,527 ),874 7,555 7,765 73,851 91,861 149,659 18,394 9,883 2,737 846,312 
933: 
Sept. 49,607 15,146 34,461 5,111 125 1,027 727 611 5,868 9,164 15,005 1,702 656 274 74,731 
Oct. 61,002 17,390 43,612 5,674 271 959 75 979 6,329 8,682 15,170 1,426 965 314 85,131 
Nov 54,599 . ,142 34,457 6,097 516 1,020 750 1,303 6,684 9,951 14,474 1,553 956 366 78,127 
Dec 57,579 18,110 39,469 7,435 964 989 750 1,046 7,030 10,183 17,274 3,779 930 302 90,151 
934 
Jan. 55,055 16,128 38,927 6,929 1,531 1,197 805 1,290 6,513 7,975 13,913 1,109 576 127 80,892 
Feb. 57,867 15,027 42,840 8,620 775 1,005 805 1,264 6,706 9,211 13,696 1,232 831 105 87.090 
March 58,515 19,907 38,608 6,750 1,412 1,360 806 1,363 8,655 10,539 19,084 1,968 846 113 91,504 
April 56,748 29,957 35,791 5,157 762 1,447 894 1,311 7,282 9,808 19,250 1,330 440 236 83,708 
May 69.403 25.691 43,712 8,870 1,106 1,892 1,397 997 12,104 14,606 26,598 1,243 726 328 113,579 
June 53,282 20,981 32,301 5,397 1,425 1,886 644 1,497 4,860 6,192 15,956 1,593 765 377 72,893 
July 53,335 22,829 30,506 3,818 710 1,662 1,048 2,399 5,762 7,369 14,415 1,703 353 252 69,997 
Aug. 52,641 17,865 34.776 4,948 552 1,714 1,048 1,908 5,340 8,901 11,356 1,610 710 251 73,114 
Sept. 61,051 17,889 43,162 6,555 294 1,438 839 1,626 5,722 10,738 14,688 1,665 764 222 87,713 
Oct. 47,045 10,226 36,819 6,544 413 1,412 1,196 1,328 5,970 6,643 5,556 1,413 840 401 68,535 
Nov. 51,140 8,759 42,381 6,756 501 953 941 1,356 7,621 7,123 5,338 2,356 1,017 334 76,676 
Dec. 9,575 15,375 44,200 8,481 990 1,237 680 2,043 10,865 12,953 12,354 2,956 1,035 239 98,033 
935 
Jan. 56,720 17,142 39,578 5,202 2,269 1,630 1,222 2,614 5,371 8,704 2,650 1,196 460 74,719 
Feb. 59 17,676 32,917 5,556 731 1,887 760 2,288 7,663 15,194 2,076 636 254 74,154 
Mar. 47,407 13,437 33.970 $18 701 1,901 773 2,076 7,950 7,973 1,472 740 526 66,855 
Apr. 3,360 16,029 37,331 2,976 370 1,895 84¢ 1,661 6,873 12,683 2,827 963 185 44,957 
May 51 3 23,720 27 633 4,223 674 320 848 75 931 21,058 2,138 832 315 76,920 
lune 7 18.637 114 3 595 1.077 031 603 869 8.258 14.168 2.021 659 300* 72.323 
Tale 17 11°987 Q 4°106 580 1870 164 939 664 8,373 2,015 427 300® 70,055 
Aug 87 978 40,895 8 724 759 6 062 1.661 923 8.875 2,451 1,150 s00* 74,399 
Se 1 0,418 40,829 3.971 g1 1.797 21 278 2.248 1.200* 300* 
0 8 ] 64 8.89 932 
(1) Malayan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported D.E.1."" are chiefly wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in 
rubber is largely wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on a 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1923, 1,008 tons in 
a basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1923, 1,117 in 1924, 1924, 2,239 tons in a 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 1927, 1,459 tons in 1928, 
3,618 in 1925, 3,263 in 1926, 2,439 in 1927, 1,437 in 1928, 2,670 in 1929, and 1,302 tons in 192 and 2,656 tons in 1930. (*) Calculated from official 
1,27 in 1930. (7) Ceylon Chamber of Commerce statistics until 1926; rubber import statistics of ge consuming countries, viz. United States, United 


exported as latex is not included—such shipments were equivalent to 18 tons 


and includes guayule 
“Gross 


Kingdom, France, Germany, Belgium and Netherlands. 


rubber. (*) This total includes the third column for British Malaya, 








in 1923, 93 tons in 1924, 6 tons in 1925, 20 tons in 1926, about % ton in 1927, 
and 1 ton in 1928, and practically none in_ 1929, 1930 and 1931. (*) Official Exports minus Imports,’”’ and all the figures shown for the other territories 
statistics. (*) Imports into Singapore and Penang. (5) Exports from “Other * Figure is —— final figure will be shown when available. 
Note: Tue Ficures ror 1933 Are Revisep as oF JANUARY 25, 1935 AND REPRESENT FINAL FIGuRES 
a . > . ’ . 
Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
‘Long Tons) Scandi. Czecho 

United United France Canada Japan Russia Australia Belgium Nether- navia Spain slovakia World 

States! Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (cd) (d) lands (abcdf) (g) (abed) Total 
1919 238.407 42,671 17,685 5,584 6,395 9,753 9.894 75 1,002 3,995 2,771 3,149 2,418 9 343,808 
192C 249,530 56,844 13,885 11,890 11,746 5,297 6,123 62 1,815 3,840 5,510 2,292 2,008 567 371,409 
1921 179,736 42.087 15,135 21,920 8,124 21,713 3,906 165 1,014 1,705 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 300,620 
1922 296,594 11,724 24,352 27,546 9,207 15,934 6,430 2,493 2,643 172 —3,807 1,778 589 567 396.222 
1923 301,527 12, 700 27,392 18,519 13,277 15,372 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1,128 409,173 
1924 319,103 —11,550 30,446 22,727 14,299 19,571 8,764 2,346 3,124 2,688 —807 3,178 944 1,370 416,203 
1925 385,596 4,061 32,956 33,937 19,683 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,757 2,930 875 3,149 1,155 1,558 520.274 
1926 399,981 84,865 4,240 22,775 20,229 18,125 9,809 6,529 9,021 2,498 2,670 4,046 1,299 1,870 617,957 
1927 403.472 60.249 34,271 38,892 26,405 20,521 11,381 12,018 9,490 6,482 636 4,224 2,055 2,672 632.768 
) 407,572 4.846 36,498 37,855 30,447 25,621 12,433 15,134 8,430 7,958 2,243 4,418 3,178 3,138 599,771 
1929 528,608 122,675 55,093 49,275 35,453 34,284 17,169 11,774 15.886 9.445 3.02z 6.440 R64 4.650 294 H3R 
1930 458,036 120,069 68,503 45,488 28,793 33,039 18,639 16,387 5,354 10,635 2,924 7,710 2,400 1,468 822,445 
1931 475,993 86,170 46,466 39,688 25,201 43,483 10,149 30,671 7,649 11,009 2,220 6,360 2,605 7,717 794,041 
1932 393.844 44,086 42,506 45,121 20,917 56.027 14,469 30.637 12.576 9.519 2.851 7.262 4.359 9,444 A937 6IR 
1933 398,365 73,335 61,953 54,120 19,332 66,831 19,341 29,830 13,534 11,166 1,243 7,831 5,520 10,402 772,803 
1934 
Feb. 33,087 10,785 5,301 5,490 1,854 4,570 2,388 3,399 950 1,538 287 464 656 516 73,357 
Mar. 39,306 14,008 4,980 6,453 3,411 5,655 1,394 4,018 671 965 284 836 394 976 86,242 
Apr. 42,262 9,999 3,210 6,701 2,419 5,679 1,966 1,326 415 £04 262 1,217 752 465 77.177 
May 47,412 9,786 3,634 6,499 2,218 6,905 2,218 4,360 769 214 322 940 147 1,768 87,192 
= 46.785 16,564 3,803 6,171 2,208 6.745 1.887 3,145 1,512 837 331 843 1,146 1,624 93,601 
uly 40,308 12,266 4,051 5,494 2,430 5,739 708 1,640 732 810 540 1,602 747 1,094 78,161 
Aug. 31,405 13,728 3,660 3,078 1,948 4,945 1.795 6,829 658 669 239 1,033 277 1,495 71,759 
Sept. 30,345 11,254 4,244 2.607 2,770 7,346 486 4,487 743 501 339 980 465 477 68,044 
Oct. 27,323 18,897 3,424 2,148 3,043 7,227 296 3.681 798 693 447 813 675 254 70.719 
Nov. 35.982 15.875 3.176 3.425 1,568 5.580 1.744 4,488 516 379 187 1,382 542 215 75.079 
Dec. 17,305 15,816 3,605 5,207 2,849 3,904 1,979 6,460 1,312 —168 139 1,143 615 762 60,928 
1935 
Jan. 39,546 20,383 5,573 4,286 2,670 4,400 1.613 3,446 1,099 419 158 1,252 468 1,245 86.558 
Feb. 45,999 15,609 4,593 3,513 1,558 5,582 4,356 1,81 848 399 477 838 567 1,836 87.985 
Mar. 44,772 12,810 4,017 6,353 2,710 4,421 1,582 4,624 1,459 240 331 891 630 741 85,581 
Apr. 40,061 11,574 3.306 5,820 1,063 6.635 1,653 3.387 1,150 520 329 1.049 432 789 78.115 
May 29,962 12,498 3.828 6,049 3,929 5,429 935 937 671 982 272 853 815 774 68,934 
Tune 31,410 10,253 3,210 4,551 1,435 3,373 1,831 3,087 496 1,065 446 780 745 604 66,286 
Tuly 47,694 9,454 3,247 4,929 1,319 4,484 1,298 1,823 520 572 157 800 548 185 77,030 
Aug. $1,057 14,120 4,508 4,790 2,814 4,453 916 1,227 655 528 4] 820 673 
Sept. 35,256 11,223 3,740 5,453 1,604 





a—Including gutta we b—Including balata. c—Re-exports not deducted 
n monthly statistics. d—Including some scrap and reclaimed rubber. e—Oi- 
ficial statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. i—Including Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark and Finland. g—United Kingdom and French exports to 
Spain except in years prior to 1925. h—French imports have been reduced 1? 


per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta percha and to reduce to basis of 
net weight. + United States imports of guayule are included in this compila- 
tion. * Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown immediately it be- 
comes available. 


















































. A Section Devoted to Listings 
of Leading Producers and Dis- 
tributors of Raw Materials, 


Machinery and Equipment, SOE 
and Supplies for the Rubber 
Industry. 


Chemicals ‘and Compounding Materials 














Chemicals and Compounding 
> Materials — Machinery and 
: Equipment—Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap Rubber—Fabrics— 
* Rubber Products — Consulting 
Engineers. 





THE RUBBER AGE 

















ACCELERATORS— 


A-ll, A-16, A-19, A-32, Z-88, A-510, DPG 
ANTIOXIDANTS — Flectol A, Oxynone 


1012 Second National Bidg., Akron, Ohio 
A Division of MONSANTO Chemical Wks. 





Ureka C—Ureka Blend B—Ureka.—A-l, A-7, 


The RUBBER SERVICE Laboratories Co. 











ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A uniform, fine, low gravity, white 
reinforcing pigment. Furnished to 
the rubber trade for 25 years. 


The Aluminum Flake Co. 
Akron, Ohio 











N this section are listed the prod- 

ucts of the leading producers of 
materials and equipment used bys 
rubber manufacturers. 


When buyers refer to these pages 
for their needs, your name and 
address and a description of your 
products should be available here. 
The cost of a one-inch listing is 
only $5.00 per issue—the lowest 
cost of advertising space available 
in the rubber field. 


THE RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th St., New York 














CATALPO—The universal and 
standard rubber pigment now be- 
ing used in treads, solids, tubes, 
carcass frictions, etc. 


Moore & Munger 


33 Reetor Street, New York City 

















CHEMICALS 

For Rubber For Industry Generally 
Accelerators Acids Lates 
Antioxidants Oil of Myrbane Lotai 
Specialities Aniline Oil Dispersions 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Div. of U. S. Rubber Products, Inc. 
179¢ BROADWAY NEW YORK 






















ANTIMONY _sPentasulphide, 


golden and crimson, very fine, 
pure. 
Rare Metal Products Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Direct Factery Representation 











CABOT CERTIFIED 
CARBON BLACK 
“Spheron” 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 


77 Franklin St. Boston, Mass. 




















CHEMICALS and compounding 
ingredients; Clay, Accelerators, 
Mineral Rubber. 

R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 
230 Park Ave. New York City 











ASBESTINE—Specially pre- 


pared for use in Rubber. Send for 
liberal working samples. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 


International Pulp Co. 
41 Park Row New York City 





CARBON BLACK— 4Aerfored 
Arrow Black for rubber com- 
pounding. Standard for grit-free 
uniformity. 

J. M. Huber, Inc. 
460 West 34th St. New York 














CHEMICALS and Mineral 

Ingredients—Whiting, Clay, Talc, Barytes, 

Celers. Heavy Calcined Magnesia. Car- 

bonate of Magnesia, Pumice Stone. 
Standard Since 1896 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


260 West Broadway New York 





















CADMIUM REDS 
In 6 Shades . . Deep Orange 
to Extra Dark Red 
LITHOPONES 
Standard and Titanated 
United Color and Pigment Co., Inc. 


Newark, New Jersey 
Branches in Principal Cities 





CARBON BLACK 
SUPREME—the up-to-date 
standard for rubber 


Imperial Oil & Gas Products Co. 


Union Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
COLLOIDAL ZINC OXIDE 
COLLOIDAL COLORS 


Heveatex Corporation 


78 Goodyear Ave., Melrose, Mase. 
Offices in New York, Akron, Chicago 


















CALCENE—The Ideal low 


avity, white reinforcing pigment. 

ives high tensile and elongation 
properties with exceptionally good 
resistance to tear and abrasion. 


The Columbia Alkali Corporation 


BARBERTON, OHIO 





CARBON BLACK 
DIXIE...KOSMOS 
Used throughout the world 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 
New York @® Akron @® Chicago 














COLORS—for Rubber 


Fine organic colors—Reds, Blues, Oranges, 
Violets, Greens—or any shade to meet your 
requirements—also Rubber Dispersed Colors 


Ansbacher-Siegle Corporation 
Rosebank, Staten Island, N. Y. 
820 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 

Agents in Principal Cities 


















CARBON BLACK—Micronex 
the world’s standard gas black, 
universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 

Binney & Smith Co. 
41 East 42nd St. New York City 








CARBON BLACK 


DISPERSO... the specially de- 
veloped Carbon Black that gives 
BETTER DISPERSION. 


WISHNICK-TUMPEER, INC. 
295 Madison Ave., New York 








COLORS 


BRILLIANT ORGANIC DYES; PER- 
MANENT, NON-BLEEDING, LOW COST 
For All Cures 


The RUBBER SERVICE 


LABORATORIES CoO. 


1012 Second National Building 
Akron, Ohio 














THE MARKET PLACE Section Continued on Next Page 
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